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They're still dry 
after ten years 


Because smart planning included the THORO System for 
protecting these housing projects, they are today, sound 


and dry. 





An extra room in every home, — 


if the basement room is Thorosealed. 











39 YEARS OF TRIALS, 
TESTS AND CHANGES 
TO REACH PERFECTION. 


Today, we supply to the 
construction industry pro- 
ducts of such merit and 
efficiency as have become 
generally recognized as 
being ideal for the function 
for which they were origin- 
ally designed. 
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Get our 20-page 
brochure, pictorially | 
describing, in detail, 
“HOW TO DO IT". y 
It's yours for the 
asking. t 
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Standard Dry Wall Products 


Box X, NEW EAGLE, PENNA. 
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National Homes prefab- 
ricated panels and struct- 
ural parts are commended 
by Parents’ Magazine as 
advertised therein. 


NATION’S LARGEST PRODUCERS 






ANOTHER NATIONAL HOMES FIRST! 


Here’s new proof of the quality and durability of National 
homes. The Parents’ Magazine Seal was awarded to National 
Homes Corporation only after thorough study and evalu- 
ation. No other producer of prefabricated homes has this 
Seal. National Homes welcomes inquiries from officials 
interested in durable, low cost, fine quality houses to meet 


any requirement. 


OF PREFABRICATED HOMES... ite) Ya 
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EASTERN PLANT: HORSEHEADS, NEW YORK 
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- Cut Replacement Costs 


Permaglas Water Heaters resist corrosion—first: with 
glass-surfaced steel tanks that can’t rust because glass 
can’t rust; and—second: with exclusive Ceramitron Con- 
struction that provides added protection for long life 
in all water areas. 


in addition, impact and thermal shock tests demon- 
strate that “the glass surfacing of the tank will not 
crack or chip’’—assurance of long, trouble-free 
operation! 


Hundreds of thousands of installations positively 
rove that Permaglas is the water heater that’s built to 
ast. There’s no need to replace this water heater every 

few years. 


And you save, right at the start, because A. O. Smith 
mass-production economies mean that NOW. 


























Available for any housing 
need. LP Gas, Gas or Elec- 
tric. 20- to 80-gallon sizes. 
AGA and UL Approved. 


Write A. O. SMITH CORP., 
Dept. JH- Kankakee, Iil., 


for all the facts. 


Permaglas costs nO MOFe water nesters: 





AUTOMATIC WATER.HEATERS 





Chicago 4 * Houston 2 « Los Angeles 12 + New York 17 


International Division: Milwaukee 1 
Licensee in Canada: John Inglis Co., Ltd. 





HOUSING RESEARCH 


Title | Studies — 


Title 111 Studies 


REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


73, West Monroe Street 





Chicago 3, Illinois 





Conniinnt 


HOUSING URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 
4931 BROADWAY 





JOHN MCMULLEN DUCEY 


ECONOMICS 
OF REAL ESTATE 


CHICAGO 40 
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How Dunham 
Vari-Vac Heating 
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huel costs up to 40% 


You can save up to 40% on fuel bills with 
Dunham Vari-Vac* Differential Heating. 
Why? Because this high vacuum, precision 
temperature control system uses less steam 
to heat any building...regardless of its size, 
type, age, or location. 

On mild days, for example, Dunham Vari- 
Vac expands smaller quantities of “cool” sub- 
atmospheric steam. And on cold days, no 
matter how rapidly outside temperatures 
change, Vari-Vac automatically delivers the 
exact amount of heat needed. No more. 
No less. 


Choice of systems. 7 different Vari-Vac systems 
are available, varying only in the degree 
of automatic control desired. For complete 
information, see your Dunham Sales Engi- 
neer...or write for Bulletin 2101-18. 


*Variable Vacuum. 


Send for Free Booklet 2101-18 


a Tells all you will need to know 
about this amazing system— 
how it operates, how it may be 
fitted exactly to your needs. 
iret Write for your copy. 
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office buildings ma Radio Corporation of America 


Victor Division, Camden, New Jersey 
Consulting Engineer: Parent and Kirkbride, Philadelpbia, Pa. 
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housing projects 


Alfred E. Smith Housing, 
New York City 
Consulting Engineer: Meyer, Strong and Jones, New York City 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


In Canada: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., Toronto 
In England: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., London 


Rediation © Unit Heaters © Pumps © Specialities 
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Automatic compen- Heat supply and 
sation for heat loss. demand perfectly 
balanced. 











RUSCO HOT-DIPPED GALVANIZED PRIME WINDOW 
enables you to provide quality at a saving! 


TYPICAL VIEW OF FURNACE BROOK ACRES HOMES, QUINCY, MASS 
Prime Windows with insulating sash are being used exclusively on the 


snial and Ranch Style homes in Furnace Brook Acres. Purchasers 





y homes thot are warmer n winter ° er in summer — never have 


storm windows to change 


All across the nation, architects and builders are finding the Rusco Prime 
Window an important factor in curbing rising construction costs. 


A complete unit—finished-painted, fully-assembled with glass, screen, built-in 
felt weatherstripping, insulating sash (optional) and wood or metal casing 
—the Rusco Prime Window can be fully installed in 5 minutes or less on 
many types of construction! 


But construction savings and speed are only part of the story. Minimum 
maintenance, exclusive selling plusses such as year ‘round, rainproof, draft- 
free, filtered-screen ventilation, and many other advantages, make the Rusco 
Prime Window outstanding. For catalog of data 
and specifications, see the Rusco Prime Window 
distributor in your area or write the F. C. 
Russell Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


GLASS AND SCREEN INSERTS EASILY 
REMOVED FROM INSIDE FOR CONVENIENCE 
IN CLEANING. The Rusco removable sash 
feature has tremendous appeal as 

a@ convenience and safety feature 





a product of 








Complete, pre-assembled unit makes 


substantial savings in installation 
time, labor and maintenance 


“I find that my construction 
cost has lowered a great deal” 


A. J. Spinelle, Builder and Trustee, says: 


“As you know, I am using the Rusco Prime 
Window and Insulating Sash with Wood Sur- 
round exclusively in all my new ranch homes. 


“I find that my construction cost has lowered 
a great deal and, in addition to that, your 
windows offer great sales appeal to prospec- 
tive home owners. The Rusco Prime Window 
certainly enhances the appearance of my 
homes and the buyers are particularly pleased 
with the easy operation and convenience in 
washing the windows. 

“I highly recommend this window for any 
type of residential construction and in many 
cases I am sure it would be ideal for industrial 
types of construction also.” 





GEBHART HOUSING PROJECT, BALTIMORE, MD. A total 
of 887 Rusco Prime Windows was used in the 87 units 
of this sizable building development. 
ARCHITECT: Hal A. Miller & Associates 
BUILDER: Alan Construction Company 


THE F. C. RUSSELL COMPANY, Dept. 7, JH-12, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
In Canada: Toronto 13, Ontario 
World’s largest manufacturer of all-metal combination windows 
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Defense Housing-- 


~1940-41: federal government 


Hunter's Point, California 


Back 12 years ago—in the “defense 
mobilization” period preceding World 
War II—defense housing projects were 
going up with almost feverish haste: 
almost all of them financed and oper- 
ated by the federal government—Wil 
low Run, Linda Vista, Vanport. Today, 
after a year and a half of the 10-year 
defense moblization period that Wash 
ington is geared to, the picture is dif- 
ferent. Private enterprise is carrying the 
ball to get the defense housing job 
done. 

Official Washington, apparently eager 
to avoid new federally owned war 
housing developments is, for the most 
part, keeping hands off except for 
strong assists to private builders. And 
builders, industrialists, and realtors, 
equally eager to avoid “government” 
towns, are employing new techniques 
in financing and construction to create 
permanent “new towns” for workers, 
are taking advantage of the Wherry 
act to get a lot of the military housed, 
and are mobilizing efforts behind the 
defense housing program based on the 
Defense Housing and Community Fa- 
cilities and Services Act. 


NEW TOWNS 

Clearest cut cases of private enter- 
prise housing to meet defense needs 
are the “new towns” that industry is 
building for its workers. Most notable 
examples are the adjoining towns of 
Fairless Hills and Levittown, Pennsyl- 
vania that will house workers at the 
nearby United States Steel Company 
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plant and other new industrial devel 
opments in Bucks County, Pennsyl 
vania. Neither are “company towns,” 
although United States Steel put up the 
money for Fairless Hills, which bears 
the name of the company’s president. 
In fact, United States Steel, fearful of 
the implications and troubles that have 
beset “company towns” in the past, 
financed the project only by lending 
money to Realtor John Galbreath to 
build the town and since has sold its 
mortgages so that it now has no finan 
cial stake in the town. Levittown, like 
its famous predecessor on Long Island, 
is a strictly speculative builders’ devel 
opment with no financial backing from 
industry. 

Both Fairless Hills and Levittown 
are planned communities with schools, 
shopping centers, recreation facilities, 
green areas, and roadways developed 
by the builders. Although they are ad 
joining communities, site plans were 
not considered in any over-all plan since 
Bucks County, at the time the plans 
were layed out, had no planning board. 


Fairless Hills—Levittown 


Fairless Hills is the more advanced 
of the projects, with more than 1000 
prefabricated Gunnison houses, of 
which the project of some 3500 to 4000 
units will principally be made up, al 
ready occupied. (United States Steel 
owns Gunnison Homes.) Land Planner 
Seward Mott has laid out curving 
streets on the rolling site to take the 
sting out of the monotony of the rather 
closely spaced look-alike houses. Var- 


1950-52: private enterprise 


Fairless Hills, Pennsylvania 





ious priced and type homes are, how 
ever, being used. 

Levittown, still in the planning 
stages, taking a page from the early 
planned communities of Radburn and 
Sunnyside, will use a superblock of 
approximately one square mile bor 
dered by a green area as the basis of 
its plan. Actually, the basic plan is 
that of Landia, the Long Island plan 
ned community on which Levitt & 
Sons had to postpone construction be 
cause of the Korean situation. Each 
superblock will include a school and 
recreation facilities but the town’s 
shopping area will be concentrated in 
one main retail district. Parkways will 
radiate from the community center to 
each of the neighborhood areas. Even 
tually Levitt & Sons plan to build 
16,000 homes, variously priced; some 
for rent, and some for sale. 


INDUSTRY HOUSING 
Meanwhile, on a different scale and 
in a different manner, Columbus, In 
diana’s industrialists are banding to 
gether to help supply much needed 
housing for their town, which has 
grown from a population of 11,000 to 
18,000 in the last few years because of 
industry and nearby Camp Atterbury. 
Sparked by their forward looking 
mayor, Robert L. Stevenson, now out 
of office, a mayor's committee first 
studied how best to create a pool of 
rental housing that would be a credit 
to the community and serve as a means 
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of introducing new families into the 
community. At present, about half the 
labor force of the city lives outside 
its corporate limits. The result is that 
about a half-dozen industrial concerns 
in the city, including Cummins Engine 
Company, Arvin Industries, Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company, Reeves Pulley 
Company, and others, are putting up 
the equity capital for a 200-unit rental 
housing development. Each company is 
financially participating in the plan in 
proportion to the number of its employ 
ees. The citizen sponsors seek only a 
modest return on their investment; 
want to hold the rental housing so 
that newcomers to the labor force can 
find a place to rent and get acquainted 
in the community and then purchase 
homes. 


Modern Design 


First step of the mayor’s committee 
was to hire an architect. Already ac 
quainted and “sold” on modern archi 
tecture through the late Eliel Saarinen’s 
famous church in Columbus, they 
wanted an architect who would give 
them modern design and modern site 
planning. Harry Weese of Chicago 
was selected. 

When Mr. Weese went to Columbus 
to start the planning, almost a year 
ago, the committee had already tenta 
tively selected a site for the 200 units 
within an area that could eventually 
take 600 units. Columbus, blessed with 
what Mr. Weese terms “a dynamic 
combination of people and natural re 
sources,” Was not content to just put 
up a housing “project.” The commit 
tee wanted the housing to be coordi 
nated with the city’s over-all plan for 
development of the area, including a 
high school, an elementary school, and 
a shopping center that are to be devel- 
oped by others later on. 

The new 200 units, 54 of which 
will go up first as a “trial balloon,” 
will be within easy walking distance 
of the eventual new shopping and 
school areas and an athletic field. The 
development will be the city’s first big 
decentralized area. 


COMPANY TOWNS 

More closely following the “company 
town” idea, Reserve Mining Corpora- 
tion is building two communities for 
its workers at new plants on the Mesabi 
range in Minnesota. Both have been 
laid out as planned communities of 
more than a 1000 families each—one 
at Beaver Bay; another at Babbitt. Chi- 
cago’s Pace Associates are land plan- 
ners and architects for the houses, apart- 
ments, schools, recreation facilities, and 
shopping centers. Reserve Mining as 








Two New Top 
Defense Housing Jobs Filled 


Two new federal appointments—one a newcomer to Washington’s 
official family and the other a long-time career houser—are expected 
to help clear up some of the administrative snarls that have plagued 
both the defense and military housing programs. 


RAYMOND M. FOLEY 


Raymond M. Foley, administrator of the Housing and. Home Fi- 
nance Agency, in November was appointed by Charles E. Wilson, 
director of defense mobilization, to be his assistant in charge of housing 
and community facilities. The post, a new one, was created after Tighe 
Woods, rent stabilizer, labeled as wholly ineffective the critical areas 
committee, of which Mr. Foley was a member, in its handling of 
defense housing and rent control problems. The appointment of 
Mr. Foley was considered a rebuke to Mr. Woods. In his new (and 
additional) job, Mr. Foley will coordinate all defense housing efforts, 
including rent control, in areas that have been declared critical. 


THOMAS P. COOGAN 


The second appointment—that of Thomas P. Coogan, former 
National Association of Home Builders’ president, as director of the 
armed forces housing agency—was made in December to coordinate 
the military housing program. Mr. Coogan, who was not the first choice 
for the job, may not have cared to turn it down, as others did, because 
he had put himself in a “put up or shut up” position by consistently 
arguing that private enterprise was responsible for gctting the job done. 
Washington, it was believed, delayed appointment to the position be 
cause officials wanted to find someone not unfriendly to public housing, 
should it become necessary to use it in some form or other for military 
personnel and civilians at military bases. 

In his $17,000 position (for which he said he will take no pay) 
Mr. Coogan serves as assistant to the secretary of defense; is responsible 
for getting the military housing job done, including related community 
facilities, setting rents and financial requirements, developing standard 


programs. 





unit plans, and coordinating the Navy, Air Force, and Army housing 





yet has not decided whether houses will 
be sold or rented. 

Across the border in Canada, big in 
dustry is also faced with large ex 
pansion programs and is using the 
“new. towns” idea to help solve the 
housing problem. The Aluminum 
Company of Canada, about to finance 
a new town in British Columbia, has 
hired the New York architectural firm 
of Mayer and Whittlesey to lay out 
and design the town and has also hired 
Clarence Stein, who pioneered “new 
towns” design at Radburn, Valley 
Stream, Sunnyside, and the green- 
towns, to act as consultant. 


MILITARY HOUSING 

Although the federal government has 
a financial stake in the military hous- 
ing program, the projects—quarters for 
enlisted, officer, and civilian personnel 
stationed at military bases—are a long 
way from bearing the stigma of “gov- 
ernment” projects; are considered 
private enterprise undertakings. 





But in spite of the inducements 
offered under the Wherry act to get 
military housing built, private enter- 
prise has been slow to get started. Part 
of the delay has been due to bugs in 
the original law passed in July 1949, 
which now has been amended to take 
care of some of the troubles. A second 
delay has been ascribed to “chislers” 
who are said to have beat legitimate 
builders out of a job and then failed 
to produce the sorely needed housing. 
New administrative rulings that would 
make it necessary for each bidder on 
military housing jobs to post a $25,000 
certified check guaranteeing he will 
close the deal within 90 days if he is 
the successful bidder are currently un- 
der discussion as a way of eliminating 
the nonbuilder-low bidder who tries 
to repeddle the winning bid to a build- 
er tor a proht. 


The Record 


In spite of the troubles that are be- 
setting Wherry act builders, by the 
end of the year they had racked up 
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VACUUM LIFT PRECAST CONCRETE SAVES MONEY AT FORRESTAL VILLAGE 


In the pictures—Upper left: window 
and door frames are set in casting bed 
ready for concrete pouring. Exterior walls 
are composed of outer layer of 22-inch 
thick reinforced concrete; layer of 1 '/2- 
inch thick insulation; and inner layer of 
4-inch thick reinforced concrete. Upper 
right: vacuum lifting device raises the 
cured walls from the casting bed. Lower 
left: slabs are set in place at building 
site by 30-ton crane and are braced. 
Lower right: precast Flexicore concrete 
floors and roof units are put in place. 























Portland Cement Association photographs 


Finished buildings are sturdy; lack design interest. 





a record of almost 43,000 new units 
in 84 projects for military personnel— 
Army, Navy, Air Force. Another 33,- 
000 units in 106 projects were in some 
preliminary stage. 

Most important, the military man 
who rents a Wherry act unit gets a 
lot for his low-rental dollar—partly be- 
cause builders are applying new tech- 
niques to cut costs, partly because of 
good planning and design, and partly 
because the units are heavily sub- 
sidized by the government: land is 
leased to the builder on a long-term 
basis for practically nothing; utilities 
are inexpensively provided by the mil- 
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itary post; and the government can 
make a grant from defense act funds 
for site development. In addition, of 
course, the builder gets his 40-year, 4 
per cent mortgage insured by FHA up 
to 90 per cent of the construction costs 
with a limit of $8100 for most units 
and $9000 for especially large ones. In 


most cases he gets a 75-year land lease. 


Prefabrication Predominates 
Predominate building technique that 
is cutting construction costs on military 
housing projects is prefabrication in 
one form or another. A_ 1000-unit 
project near the naval air station at 


Patuxant, Maryland used prefab parts 
for such items as front and rear en 
trances, stairs, etc. More extensive use 
of prefabrication was made at a project 
for the Severn River Naval Command 
at Annapolis where units averaged out 
to a little over $7000 for construction, 
landscaping, utilities, and architect's 
fees. Frame walls, partitions, and stairs 
were prefabricated; lumber was dipped 
to avoid outside painting on the site. 

Project builders at Muroc, California; 
Biloxi, Mississippi; and Fayetteville, 
North Carolina also used prefabrica 
tion to keep costs down. 


(Continued column one, page 10) 
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and Military Personnel.” 





Portable Housing for Defense 


Minimum functional requirements for portable and demountable 
detense housing—that which can be moved from place to place— 
have just been announced by the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
The requirements have been drawn up by Ralph Kaul, former director 
of housing and community facilities in the Defense Production Adminis 
tration. Mr. Kaul recently was appointed a special adviser to HHFA’s 
Neal Hardy, who is assistant administrator for plans and programs. 
The manual of specifications is based, to a large extent, on a document 
prepared late last year by the research division of HHFA—“Housing 
Design Standards for Construction by Federal 


The portable and demountable housing would be used in defense 
areas to supplement or take the place of standard housing 
structures, or trailer coaches. Specifications are limited to housing that 
(1) meets livability and durability standards of permanent housing; (2) 
can be moved with relatively little additional cost; (3) will not cost 
materially more than conventional housing; (4) will conserve critical 
materials; and (5) minimizes on-site manhours for installation. 

Mr. Kaul, at a conference on “Design for Survival” at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology last year, emphasized the need for such housing 
(see August 1951 JourNaAL, page 262). He also advocated the use of 
such housing in a report in March 1950 to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy (see August 1950 JournaL, page 272). 


Agencies for Civilian 


x, temporary 





Concrete construction is also playing 
a part in the cost savings program. At 
Forrestal Village near Great Lakes, 
Illinois, Corbetta-Price Construction 
Company is using precast concrete con- 
struction raised by vacuum process to 
keep costs down to about $9 a square 
foot in an area (Chicago) where costs 
usually run considerably higher. The 
units, averaging 960 square feet each, 
are being put up at the rate of about 
four a day. Walls, floors, and roofs are 
precast near the site and then are lifted 
by vacuum process and taken to the 
actual building site (see pictures, page 
9). Floors and roofs, also reinforced 
concrete, are made by the Flexicore 
process. 

At Valparaiso, Florida concrete block 
is being used in combination with brick 
and iron grille work in_ attractive 
and low-cost houses for air force per 
sonnel. 


CRITICAL AREA HOUSING 
Whether builders of so-called defense 
housing—programmed units in desig- 
nated critical defense areas—will utilize 
new building methods or be able to 
achieve low costs remains, for the most 
part, yet to be seen since very little 
of the housing is under way. It is 
evident, however, that under the sale 
and rental price restrictions laid down 
by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, builders will have to cut costs 
or give up defense housing contracts. 
Rules for operation of the program 
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were not announced until November 
20, although actually some housing was 
programmed and contracts let last 
spring in such places as San Diego 
(see November Journat, page 389). 
Under the new programming and 
rules, however, almost double the num- 
ber actually programmed by HHFA 
up to mid-December — more than 
60,000 units—had been applied for by 
private builders. Moreover, the Nation- 
al Association of Home Builders, wor- 
ried about private enterprise's failure 
to get the program going earlier, has 
organized a committee of builders to 
push defense housing construction. The 
committee plans to wait 60 days after 
quotas for a defense housing area are 
set and then, if local builders have not 
applied for the building, big builders 
throughout the country will be called 
upon to get the job done. Also, HHFA 
has ruled it would accept the best bid 
for a project rather than the first, thus 
eliminating the necessity for builders 
to apply for the housing before they 
have a chance to study carefully 
whether or not they can do the job un- 
der the price ceilings demanded. 


ATOMIC TOWNS 

One big bottleneck in the housing 
picture is the new atomic energy areas 
—Savannah River and Paducah. Both 
areas were declared critical almost a 
year ago—in February 1951—and credit 
regulations were relaxed. So far, how- 
ever, workers brought in to build the 





huge atomic energy plants have gotten 
little relief from their housing plight. 
Prime reasons given for the delay were 
the lack of mortgage money and the 
lack of water and sewage facilities in 
outlying areas where it is necessary to 
put up the housing. Builders were also 
undoubtedly deterred by the fact that 
more housing is needed for workers 
now, during the period that the plants 
are being built, than will be needed 
when they are under operation. 
Although the first programming of 
1150 units for the Savannah River area 
produced little defense housing and the 
figure has since been upped to 3600, 
some hope is in sight. Funds available 
through the Housing and 
Community Facilities Act to help sup 
ply community facilities such as the 


Defense 


much needed water and sewage lines, 
are being put to work. And, of course, 
under the new program, Regulation 
X has been entirely removed for the 
programmed housing in the area. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 
Despite the fact that much of the 
temporary housing of World War II 
is still in use (some of it having grad 
ually deteriorated into almost slums), 
the Public Housing Administration is 
again committed — by Congress — to 
provide more of such shelter in critical 
defense areas where needs are consid 
ered only temporary. 
PHA 


first assignments of the 


In mid-December made its 
temporary 
units—about half-and-half trailers and 
portable family dwellings. The 2815 
units in the first allocations to the 
Navy and Air Force in 14 critical areas 
will cost approximately 11.5 million 
dollars—almost half of the 25 million 
dollar fund Congress appropriated for 
such housing. Most of the remainder 


will go for Army needs. 


OUTLOOK FOR '52 

The new year may see administra- 
tive snarls in the defense and military 
housing programs partially ironed out 
through two new top-level appoint- 
ments (see box, page 8). Otherwise, 
however, the housing outlook was not 
quite so hopeful. Housing starts are 
due to take a 23 per cent cut beginning 
in April, bringing the “allotment” for 
1952 down to 660,000 units, the De- 
fense Production Administration has 
ruled. However, home builders, sup- 
posedly cut to 850,000 units in 1951, 
in spite of their own dire predictions 
of the effects of controls, actually pro- 
duced more than a million new homes. 
Unless controls are more stringent than 
those of 1951, home builders may in 
1952 again top the “allotment.” 


The Journal of HOUSING 
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Interlocking Units-- 


to provide varying size apartments in row housing 


The most usual procedure in the de- 
sign of two-and three-story row houses 
and flats for public housing has been 
to interlock two—and just two—ad- 
jacent dwelling unit plans. These two- 
unit combinations are then put to- 
gether, end wall to end wall, to make 
up the desired length of building. 

A few suggestions have been made, 
and some plans developed,! in which 
as many as three adjacent dwelling 
units are interlocked. Studies now un- 
der way at the Housing Authority of 
Baltimore City indicate that further 
investigation in this direction may 
bring worthwhile results. The advan- 
tages sought in interlocking two units 
are apparently to be gained in. still 
greater measure when three, four, five, 
or more adjacent units are interlocked. 


Why Interlock? 


First let us ask the question—why 
interlock any units at all? What ad- 
vantages have been sought in the usual 
practice of interlocking just two ad- 
jacent units? What is the design prob- 
lem that this device is intended to 
solve? 

The problem is this: in most dwelling 
units (i.e., the three-, four-, and five- 
bedroom units) the total area of the 
“upstairs” elements just will not fit 
neatly over the “downstairs” elements. 
Complicated setbacks or overhangs are 
usually too costly for public housing.* 
Hence, some sort of interlocking is 
necessary. Units with large upstairs 
areas are combined with units having 
small upstairs areas, so that the total 
upstairs area will fit over the total 
downstairs area. 

To the uninitiated, this may sound 
like a simple problem calling for a 
simple solution: if the upstairs area is 
too great, you simply make the down- 
stairs rooms a little larger, or the up- 
stairs rooms a little smaller, so that 
the two floors will match. The trouble 


*Second article in a series of two. Initial 
article—“‘Combining units to meet changing 
large family, small family needs”—appeared 
in the August 1951 issue of the JourNaL of 
Howsinc. 

1See pages 59-60, Plans, 
Construction for Economy, Public Housing 
Administration. December 1950. 

* [bid., pages 59 to 60. In wood construc- 


Designs, and 


tion, cantilevering of the second floor is sug- 
gested as an economical solution. 
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is there are such things as Public Hous 
ing Administration maxima and min 
ima for all rooms, closets, and circu 
lation and, in total, for each type of 
unit. As much as we may agree or 
disagree with the particular standards 
set at a given time by PHA (and there 
is a very strong temptation to rational 
ize any difficulty in meeting the cur 
rent standards as deficiencies or errors 
in the standards themselves), the fact 
is that some such standards are neces 
sary in public housing design. We are 
going to be working along very closely 
with square footages of all rooms and 
other areas for some time and we are 
going to have to continue being con- 
cerned about | or 5 or 10 or 20 square 
feet overages or underages, in any one 
of these areas, the degree of our con- 
cern depending upon the particular 
area in question. 


The Standard Solution 


The usual solution to the problem, 
as pointed out above, has been to inter- 
lock just two adjacent units: possibly 
a two-bedroom unit and a five-bedroom 
unit, or a three-bedroom unit and a 
four-bedroom unit, will be interlocked. 
It soon turns out, however, that the 
possibilities in plan offered by such a 
two-unit combination are rather lim- 
ited. The fit of upstairs over down- 
stairs is still a very uncomfortable one. 
The designer is probably forced into 
oversized rooms on the first floor. Of 
more concern, he is very probably 
forced into placing one bedroom of the 
four-bedroom unit (and of the five- 
bedroom unit) downstairs, separated 
by a flight of stairs from the bathroom 
and forcing its occupant or occupants 
to accommodate their sleeping schedule 
to the family program in the kitchen 
and living room (or, conversely, forc- 
ing the whole family to limit its activ- 
ities because the downstairs sleeper or 
sleepers have gone to bed early or are 
sick). Or again, and still more serious, 
the limitations of the designer's two- 
unit approach makes it difficult for him 
to achieve really A-1 solutions in in- 
terior arrangement and circulation. 

Illustrated on pages 12 and 13 are 


two of several multiple unit interlock 
ing combinations presently under study 
at the Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City. On page 12 are shown the first 
and second floor plans of a two-three 
three-three-tour-bedroom combination. 
Between the two floor plans, the floor 
plans of each unit are shown in a small 
perspective, as an aid in visualizing the 
manner in which they interlock. A 
two-three-four-five-bedroom — interlock 
ing combination is shown on page 13. 

It will be noticed that all of the units 
are interlocked in both combinations 
The two-bedroom unit is a one-story 
flat.* The other units are two-story 
row houses. In both combinations, up 
stairs elements of larger adjacent units 
overlap the two-bedroom flat on the 
first floor. The differences in upstairs 
and downstairs areas are 


gradually 
balanced out throughout the length 
of the buildings in each case. The four 
bedroom units and the five-bedroom 
unit, in all cases, have all of their bed 
rooms on the second floor adjacent to 
the bathroom. No bedroom is isolated 
downstairs away from the bathroom. 
This is a feat that is seldom achieved 
in four- and five-bedroom row house 
plans that combine only two adjacent 
units. Another nice feature is the fact 
that every unit in these buildings has 
a ground floor and has its own back 
yard. 


More Study Needed 


However, the plans presented are 
intended only to illustrate the prin 
ciple proposed. Further study would no 
doubt result in better solutions and 
would result also in a great variety of 
solutions. The possibilities inherent in 
the idea of multiple unit interlocking 
combinations appear to be almost iimit 
less in number, involving countless dif 


ferent combinations of row houses and 


flats in one-, two-, 


and three-story in 
terlocked arrangements. 
The advantages of multiple unit in- 


3 Op. cit 


house combinations of this kind are ug 


pages 59 to 60. Flat and row 


gested as a promising method of handling 
four- and five-bedroom units. A four-one-four 
combination and a five-two-five combination 
are mentioned. The plans developed at the 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City attempt 
to solve the problem of the three-bedroom unit 
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terlocking combinations of this kind 


fall into two general categories. 


1—Apparently more workable and 
more livable unit plans can be devised, 
because the number of possible com 
binations and alternatives open to the 
designer in plan is very greatly in- 
creased. In combining only two units, 
the architect soon has his problem de 
fined and often rather 
fined: there are only so many possibili- 
ties in the situation. Often his choice 
becomes one amongst only fair alterna 
tives. In combining four or five or 
more adjacent dwelling units, however, 
the design situation becomes very much 
more fluid, the number of possibilities 
increases immensely, and the ingenious 
designer is almost always able to ar 
rive at better solutions in plan. 


narrowly de 


2—Apparently more economical plans 
can be devised, for the same reasons. 
The unit plans in the interlocking com 
binations presently under study at the 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City 
have total areas that range from about 
6 per cent to 15 per cent below PHA 
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pars'—this despite the fact that all 
rooms are at least the PHA minimum 
in area, and some are even over the 
PHA maximum in area, and also de- 
spite the fact that a separate water 
closet and hand bowl have been pro 
vided for the four-bedroom and five 
bedroom units. The reason for these 
economies is that multiple unit inter 
locking combinations give the designer 
scope for much more juggling in plan 
to eliminate waste space, oversized ele 
ments, and excessive circulation. 
Questions 

However, any final determination as 
to the over-all advantages and econo 
mies of multiple unit interlocking com 
binations, as against two-unit combina 
tions, cannot be made without more in- 
tensive study than has yet been under- 
taken. Nor can these determinations 
be made without reference to the local 


4 The term “PHA par” as used in the text 
and on the plans accompanying this article is 
used in reference to a certain specified total 
floor area determined by PHA for each cdwel 
ling unit, 
and used by PHA to evaluate the efficiency of 
the dwelling unit plan. 


whether apartment or row house, 
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situation and vo the specific planning 
problem involved. 

Some of the questions that must be 
answered, and the answers evaluated 
against possible advantages gained, are 
as follows: 

1—Do the multiple unit interlock- 
ing combinations proposed force the 
designer into structural systems that are 
more costly or whose added costs out 
weigh the other advantages and econo- 
mies gained? It is obvious that in using 
multiple interlocking units, some struc 
tural system must be devised that does 
not call for a straight bearing wall 
between every one or two units. The 
type of construction shown on the ac- 
companying drawings is a combination 
masonry bearing wall and reinforced 
concrete column and beam construc 
tion, with reinforced concrete slabs for 
floor and ceiling running the length 
of the building. 

2—Do the multiple unit interlocking 
combinations proposed unduly compli- 
cate the problem of achieving the re- 
quired distribution of the various unit 


page 30) 


(Continued column three, 
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Churchill Government Has New 
ideas for British Housing Program 


Would Winston Churchill’s victory 
in the British elections last fall mean 
drastic changes in British housing 
policy? The answer was beginning to 
take shape by late November of last 
year and appeared to involve four major 
policy changes — with proposals for 
more still hanging fire as of that date. 

To begin with, a new man and an 
old agency with a new name have 
been put in charge. Harold Macmillan 
now heads up the ministry of housing 
and local government—formerly the 
ministry of local government and plan- 
ning, a change that has planners 
guessing and uneasy. 
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Second, localities have been given 
permission to grant licenses to private 
builders to build one-half as many 
houses as the local government builds. 
The old ratio was one private house 
to four built by the government. Local 
authorities (the term by which local 
governments are identified in Eng- 
land) have been left a large degree of 
autonomy in administering this pro- 
gram. 

Third, publicly built rental houses 
may now be sold to tenants under plans 
to be proposed by the locality for 
approval by the minister. 

And fourth, interest rates on govern- 


ment loans to localities have been 
raised as follows: on loans up to five 
years—from 1% to 2 per cent; on loans 
tor more than five up to 15 years, from 
2%, to 3 per cent; and on loans for 
more than 15 years, from 3 to 3% 
per cent. 
housing programs is expected to be 
higher rents. 


In The Wind 


Proposals that have not yet become 
policy have also elicited much interest. 
A new goal of 300,000 houses per year 
has been announced by the ministry 
—an increase of 50 per cent over the 
labor government’s ambitions. In order 
to realize this figure in anythine like 
a reasonable time, it is generally con- 
ceded that space standards may have 
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to be changed and the government 
is urging on localities three new house 
plans that reduce floor area to 900 
square feet for a three-bedroom house 
and to 750 square feet for a two-bed- 
room unit. This more than 10 per 
cent reduction in previous standards 
is claimed not to sacrifice the old room 
and living space standards, as a re- 
sult of the layouts used. Whatever sav- 
ings are effected will be turned into 
more houses, according to the new 
minister, who has also put in a plea 
for more two-bedroom units. 

There is shortly to be a review of 
the government’s housing subsidy to 
local authorities and there are hints 
that the amount may be increased. 

However, uncertainties exist on all 
these scores and there is wide call for 
clarification and elaboration of the 
new policies. While it appears fairly 
certain, for instance, that the change 
in the ministry’s title reflects the new 
government's preoccupation with hous- 
ing rather than long-term planning, 
no one seems to be sure just what the 
fate of planning is to be. Winston 
Churchill has denied that there is any 
very great significance in the change 
of name, claiming that it was made 
merely in the interest of brevity. 


Sale of Public Housing 


Announcement of the government's 
plans to sell publicly built houses to 
tenants has been met with acclaim and 
protest—and both sides are wondering 
just how the new ministry will handle 
the details. Clement Attlee, leader of 
the opposition, has strongly attacked 
the plan, saying: “The idea of selling 
off publicly-owned houses seems to me 
to be one of the most dangerous and 
retrograde suggestions I have ever 
heard.” Mr. Attlee believes that buy- 
ers will not be able adequately to main- 
tain their houses and he has stated: 
“That is one of the most evident ways 
in which slums are created.” In other 
circles, however, the new scheme has 
been hailed as “exhilarating”; a Man- 
chester alderman, Harold Bentley, 
pointed out: “Sooner or later rising 
costs are going to cause a further in- 
crease in rents. On balance the public 
would be far better off buying homes 
which would at least become their own 
property eventually.” And despite Mr. 
Attlee’s remarks, The Municipal Jour- 
nal has commented editorially: “There 
should be little criticism of any scheme 
for tenant-ownership if the same cri- 
terion (housing need) is applied to 
them. There are many families who 
have been accommodated in council 


(Continued column two) 
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LOS ANCELES HOUSING REJECTED; 
ISSUE GOES TO SUPREME COURT 

Snarled by law suits, grand jury in- 
vestigations, city council votes and re- 
votes, and a call for a referendum, 
Los Angeles’ new public housing pro- 
gram is virtually at a standstill. 

Although the Los Angeles city coun- 
cil in 1949 unanimously approved a 
cooperation agreement for the program 
and has repeatedly approved site selec- 
tions (see September 1951 JourNat, 
page 301), opponents of the program 
on December 26 succeeded in getting 
an 8 to 7 vote from the council on a 
resolution to rescind the contracts the 
Housing Authority of the City of Los 
Angeles had already entered into with 
the Public Housing Administration. 
The action at least temporarily halted 
the award of a contract for construc- 
tion of the first project. 

After the verbal fireworks on the 
issue at numerous city council sessions 
in November and December and the 
final vote on the resolution to cancel 
the program, these steps both for and 
against the program followed in rapid 
succession: 

1—An ordinance was introduced by 
public housing opponents calling for a 


houses on the basis of need who could 
well afford to buy their houses . . .” 

Closely related to plans to sell houses 
and widely disapproved is the general 
rise in interest rates on government 
loans. Since rates for local loans to 
individuals are fixed at one-quarter of 
a per cent higher than the going na- 
tional raze, the increase, it is felt, may 
result in stymying the tenant-owner- 
ship scheme before it starts. Most au- 
thorities also seem to feel that rents 
will eventually have to rise in response 
to the higher cost of government 
money and it is generally felt that any 
increase that may be granted in the 
housing subsidy will be negated by 
the higher interest rates. 

Meanwhile, there is currently a three 
month ban on building of hospitals, 
schools, and new towns. No statement 
has been forthcoming from the minis- 
try on the future of such construction 
or the new towns program, though 
the minister has gone on record as 
saying that the government will at- 
tend to “problems of balance” between 
housing and other services. 


referendum on the question at the 
June 3 primaries; 

2—The housing authority applied for 
a writ of mandamus filed in the state 
supreme court asking the court to force 
the city to go through with the housing 
project contracts; 

3—A letter from opponents ques- 
tioned the right of the seven city coun- 
cilmen who voted for the program to 
back the housing authority in its peti- 
tion to the supreme court; 

4—Opponents demanded a grand 
jury investigation of the entire situa- 
tion; 

5—Housing authority commissioners 
voted to “curtail all operations and not 
to incur any additional obligations” 
until the supreme court acts on the 
suit before it. 

The housing authority has already 
spent almost 13 million dollars in pub- 
lic funds to develop the program and 
the Public Housing Administration has, 
through an administrative ruling grow- 
ing out of the hearings on the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1952, said the city of Los Angeles 
must repay the money to the federal 
government. 


DISCRIMINATION IN NEW PROJECTS 
BANNED BY TOLEDO CITY COUNCIL 

Toledo’s city council in its recent 
unanimous approval of a cooperation 
agreement between the Toledo Metro- 
politan Housing Authority and the 
city for 1500 units of public housing 
included a provision that bans segrega- 
tion and discrimination in all new proj- 
ects. 

The agreement includes a statement 
that “. . . there shall be no discrimina- 
tion or segregation in the selection of 
tenants, the fixing of rentals, or in the 
construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of any such project because of race, 
color, creed, religion or national origin.” 

The nonsegregation stipulation does 
not apply to existing low-rent housing 
projects in Toledo. However, there is 
at present mixed occupancy in all tem- 
porary projects. 

Elimination of segregated housing 
was a recommendation of the Toledo 
Board of Community Relations in its 
last annual report, McClinton Nunn, 
director of the Toledo authority, said. 

The Toledo Blade editorially com- 
mended the city and the authority for 
its new nondiscrimination policy and 
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Down with the old! Norfolk launches demolition 





co 





Charles Kaufman, chairman of the Norfolk Redevelopment and Housing Authority, and Lawrence M. Cox, authority 
executive director, man the bulldozer for the first blow at a slum dwelling, marking the start of demolition for the city's 
first redevelopment project (see March 1951 Journal, page 83). 





for their prompt action in taking 
advantage of federal assistance to hous- 
ing after Ohio legal entanglements 
were cleared up (see November 1951 
JouRNAL, page 407). 


STUDENT ARCHITECTS INSPECT 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON PROJECT 

Baker Heights, Everett, Washing- 
ton’s war built “671” project, got a 
thorough going over recently from 20 
budding architects and their professor 
and passed the examination with flying 
colors. ‘ 

The students, all seniors at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, made the 
trip to Everett with their professor to 
get a first hand view of public housing 
design. They will soon start, as a class 
problem, planning a public housing 
project for a slum area of Vancouver. 
Since British Columbia as yet has no 
public housing, they came to Everett 
to study it. 

Application of the site plan to the 
terrain at Baker Heights especially im- 
pressed the students, they said, and 
they liked the way space was utilized 
in the project. They criticised the lack 
of trees on the project site, however. 

S. Frank Spencer, executive director 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Everett, invited the students to in- 
spect the project. 


NEW ORLEANS STAFF MEMBERS 
LECTURE TO TULANE STUDENTS 
Allen Dowling, tenant relations ad- 
visor, and Stanley A. Montz of the 
technical division of the Housing Au- 
thority of New Orleans, were recent 
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lecturers to students of architecture at 
Tulane University in New Orleans. 

Mr. Dowling spoke on tenant rela 
tions, emphasizing the problems that 
arise from the community use of such 
spaces as rear and front yards, hallways, 
porches, etc. He also discussed tenant 
attitudes, the authority's measures for 
assistance, guidance, correction, and 
discipline. In talking about design of 
projects, he said the authority favored, 
from a tenant relations point of view, 
low building types rather than elevator 
buildings. 

Mr. Montz discussed maintenance of 
projects and maintenance problems in 
relation to design. 


EL PASO MAYOR'S EXPERIMENT 
IN LOW-COST HOUSING FLOPS 





The mayor of El Paso, Texas de- 
cided last July that he could stave off 
public housing by building low-rent 
housing himself. But his experiment 
has flopped, according to some of his 
critics. 

Mayor Fred Hervey told the local 
home builders association last summer 
that local government should take the 
slum clearance and low-rent housing 
situation into its own hands before the 
federal government’s public housing 


program encroaches more on private en 
terprise. The home builders approved 
the idea. 

Then he told them he was financing 
the construction of a model home for 
low-income families that would cost ap 
proximately $2800. The house, of 
poured cinder block, had 783 square 
feet and included two bedrooms, bath, 
living room, and kitchen but was in an 
area where no provision for gas, elec 
tricity, or water had yet been made. 

On November 9, however, The El 
Paso Times reported that the mayor's 
experiment had been given a quiet 
burial. The test house had cost $4503.94 
instead of the reported $2833, not in- 
cluding the land, which, it turned out, 
was city owned. However, the city 
council agreed to sell the land for $400, 
“getting the mayor, Peinado [the con- 
tractor], and the noble housing experi- 
ment off the hook,” The El Paso Times 
reported. 

Mayor Hervey says that the “ex 
periment has not been concluded, as 
we are planning to build another house 
in the future.” He blames the high 
cost of the first house on the use of 
a new type of construction. 

At the time the mayor announced his 
“project” in July, one realtor at the 
meeting said such projects would re- 
sult in a lot of speculation: 

“Those people will live there for six 
months, then we brokers will be selling 
those homes for a large profit,” he said. 
“Furthermore, you are not really getting 
rid of the slums through such a plan, 
since those people have to have a good 
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earning capacity and credit rating. That 
will still leave those people who do not 
qualify in those respects in the slums.” 


BALTIMORE’S FHA 608’S IN FORCE 
UNTIL NEW ARRANGEMENTS MADE 

Baltimore redevelopers, faced with 
cancellation of their Federal Housing 
Administration 608 committments for 
two projects (see December 1951 
JouRNAL, page 436), were hopeful this 
month that a satisfactory arrangement 
could be worked out. Assurance has 
come from FHA that the 608 com- 
mittments ‘will not be cancelled until 
other financial arrangements can be 
worked out, probably under the section 
207 program. New administrative regu 
lations for 207 committments, when 
used in connection with certain types 
of redevelopment (see page 23), make 
207 financing more palatable to Balti- 
more redevelopers. 

Meanwhile, two Baltimore Negro 
groups have asked the federal govern 
ment to cancel its aid to the two rede 
velopment projects on the basis that 
they will clear areas where the popula 
tion is now interracial but that racial 
segregation will be required in new 
apartments to be constructed. 


LANE BRYANT AWARD MADE TO 





The Reverend R. Norman Hughes, 
who led the campaign for a referendum 
on public housing in Bay City, Michi- 
gan (see December 1950 JournaL, page 
433), has been awarded a Lane Bryant 
honorable mention citation for his work 
in the housing program. The third an- 
nual Lane Bryant awards for outstand- 
ing volunteer service in a community 
were announced in New York Decem- 
ber 17. The nomination cited Reverend 
Hughes for his “leadership of the citi- 
zens’ committee which was character- 
ized by a high level of integrity, tact, 
courage, imagination, and administra- 
tive skill.” 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1951 1950 
November 76.000 730M 
First eleven months 1,022,600 1.302.400 
Source: Bureau of Labor Stat s 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1951 1950 
November $ 895,000,000 $ 1.071.000.0006 
First eleven months 1515,000,000 10.917.000.000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of ¢ 
RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
Total tu and multi-famil 
November First eleven November First eleven 
1951 months 1951 195( mnths 1950 
Number 11,100 181,200 15,800 16,200 
Per cent to total 15 Es) 18 17 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
November First eleven November First cleven 
1951 months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Privat 73,700 952.500 &? 700 | 273.600 
Public 2.300 70,100 1.600 28.800 
Potal 76.000 1.022.600 87.300 1.302.400 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 
URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
November First eleven Novembet First « 
1951 months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Urban 39 700 562.900 ; 53.100 765.500 
Rural nonfarm 36.300 159,700 34,200 536,900 
Total 76.000 1.022.600 87.300 1.302.400 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statist 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1951 1950 
October $ 1.483.786.000 $ 1.544.410.001 
First ten months 13,731,143,000 13,401,228 ,000 
During October, FHA home mortgage insurance under all titles totaled $148,883,500 


Also during October, Gl home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration 
amounted to $296,748,000. FHA and VA combined accounted for 30 per 


cent of 
total recordings during October. 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administratior 
NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1951 1950 
October 259,145 278,832 
First ten months 2,416,784 2,541,341 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Il, VI, and VIII) 





November First eleven November First eleven 

1951 months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Number of projects 25 460 111 1,527 
Dwelling units 4,215 69.011 8.807 141,516 


Dollar amount $33,924,900 $543,630,378 $66,453,000  $1.062.410,654 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 


195] 1950 
September $2.233 $?2.067 
First nine months average 2.181 2.004 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


(1926 100) 
1951 1950 
October 223.6 218.9 
First ten months average 225.7 203.3 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 





1s of December 7 5] 
Applications Unit State 
49 331.920 ; 1 
Mincluck 3 ta t ID ( nbia, Alaska, Hawan, Pu R 
the Vir Islan 
Source: PHA Weekly Prog R 
: PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
: NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
! | December 7, 195 
\ 
F Re t | ‘ 
Localit If) r¢ 
Unit s2¢ ss ( 
A “canned” editorial that quotes . | 
Norman Strunk, executive vice-presi a ae a 
dent of the United States Savings and ————_——_——_—_—_—_— ee Sines — 
Loan League as an expert on housing, COOPERATION AGREEMENTS APPROVED BY PHA 
appeared in at least four different ts of December 7. 1951 
Hearst papers within a week in De- Numbx { 


cember. The editorial, in each case 
labeled “Socialized Housing,” appeared 
in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, the Source: PHA Weekly Pro Rey 
San Antonio Light, the Chicago Herald 


w 





{merican, and the Los Angeles Ex 


aminer. APPROVED LOAN AND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS CONTRACTS 
The four Hearst newspapers used ts of December 7. 195] 


em a1 


identical wording in the editorials, each 
claiming that the federal government — — 
is spending in this fiscal year approxi 184,050 as 3 
mately | billion dollars in “subsidized Source: PHA Weekly P: 
public housing,” and using Mr. Strunk 
as their source. en 

The editorials report that Mr. Strunk 
says Congress authorized 92,300 “sub- 


PROGRESS OF PROJECTS 


Is of December 7, 195 


sidized government units,” each of 

which may cost $8450 in federal funds. Site Approves Construction Started—Units 
“The total construction expense 1267 92.682 

comes to $780,000,000, to which must * S PHA Week! Re 


urce Progre 





be added the costs of land. 

“Speaking as a housing expert, Mr. 
Strunk asserts that this government PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
spending not only involves ‘inflationary ts of December 26. 1081) 
hazards’ but will also have little value 
in solving the real housing problem. 

“*Practically all the funds, Mr. Re 
Strunk explains, ‘will be spent in areas 


“aa 


Capital Loan & Grant Loan & Grant 
Grant Preliminar Final Applications Contracts 
servations Advance Advance Approved Executed 
Cities 2356 133 27 2 | 
where there is already a tight labor and Amount $182.632,593 $3,989,140 $1,834,921 $684,689 

materials situation’... 

“To those who ‘look upon public 
housing as a magic panacea, Mr. 
Strunk suggests that they ‘keep two FARM HOUSING 
things in mind’... 1s of November 30, 1951 


Source: HHFA 


First, this is not housing meant ie inisiial aneaianinds 
for the lowest income groups; and Application Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
second, everywhere you set up a public Approved \pproved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
housing project, you are establishing 11,123 $50,940,972 5322 4224 

a political force loyal to the politicians 


: Sourc Farmers Home Administration 
who put them in the houses 
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McDONOUGH HOMES 


St. Paul gets te firet low- 


Some 800 of St. Paul’s worst housed families found new and 
comfortable dwellings when the Housing and Redevelopment 
Authority of the City of St. Paul last fall opened its first two low- 
rent projects. First of the projects, John J. McDonough Homes, 
opened in September, 11 months after construction was started, 
provides homes for 512 families; the second, Franklin D. Roose 
velt Homes, opened six weeks later, accommodates 320 families. 

The St. Paul authority, among the first to get its projects under 
ROOSEVELT HOMES construction, has achieved good cost averages with a high degree 
of livability in the attractive row house and apartment type build 
ings. Both projects are built on vacant sites—some three miles 
from the center of the city. 


Roosevelt Homes 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Homes, similar in design to the earlier 
project, had a total development cost per unit of $11,749 and a per 
room cost of $1969. Site density for the project is 15.44 families 
per acre; room ratio is 4.631. Living-dining area in the two bed- 
room units averages 194 square feet; kitchen, 75 square feet; bed- 
rooms and 113 square feet. Each unit has a full basement. 

Lightweight aggregate concrete block for first floor exterior 
walls, which has been painted, is combined with vertical cedar 
siding for the upper floor to produce a pleasant effect in the 
row houses at Franklin D. Roosevelt Homes. Ingeman, Berg- 
stedt & Cavin were the architects; Fred O. Vogt the landscape 
architect. 

Both projects contain one- to four-bedroom dwellings. In 
addition, the St. Paul authority has asked PHA for permission 
to build two additional buildings at John J. McDonough Homes 
that will include five-bedroom units for very large families. 
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Equipment 

Equipment and building materials in the Roosevelt Homes 
project include: 

Heating—American Radiator Kozy-Aire—individual gas-fired 
Kitchen stove—Perfection Stove Company 
Kitchen cabinets—Harrison Steel Cabinet Company 
Refrigerator—Crosley Shelvador 
Bathroom plumbing—American Standard and Crane 
Roofing—Ruberoid ; 
Flooring—Kentile in kitchen and bathroom 
Door locks and hardware—Corbin and Schlage 
Water heaters—Crane and Southern Heater Corporation 
Windows, screens, and storm sash—Metal Arts Aluminum 


Opening Ceremonies 


A luncheon for housing authority commissioners, members of 
the city council, and others, followed by an “opening” ceremony 
at the project marked the move-in of the first tenants at Roosevelt 
Homes. On the program were St. Paul’s Mayor Edward K. 
Delaney, a long-time advocate of public housing for St. Paul; Con- 
gressman Eugene J. McCarthy of Minnesota; and Stuart Roth- 
man, director of the State Division of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment. William B. Randall, chairman of the authority, presided. 
Members of the authority, who planned the ceremonies at the 
project, were Mrs. Charles T. Burnley, vice-chairman; Sydney W. 
Goff, secretary; Ryland J. Rothschild, treasurer; and Nick J. 
Smith, commissioner (see pictures page 20). Fred W. Fisher is 
executive director and counsel for the authority. 
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ROOSEVELT HOME! 


Typical floor plan of two-bedroom 


building 


at 


Roosevelt 
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LEADING FIGURES IN 
ST. PAUL'S NEW HOUSING PROGRAM 


The opening of the new low-rental housing 
developments pictured on page 18 and 19 brought 
smiles to both the commissioners of the Housing 
and Redevelopment Authority of the City of St. 
Paul as pictured above—and also to the city’s 
mayor and the first family to move into Roosevelt 
Homes, as pictured right. Mayor Delaney is shown 
welcoming the family into its new home. 
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Senate Committee Staff Tours U. S. 
Housing, Redevelopment Projects 


Joseph P. McMurray, staff director 
for the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, returning from an ex 
tensive tour of housing and redevelop 
ment projects in the country—public 
and private—said he was impressed 
with the way the work is being car 
ried out. 

Mr. McMurray and Raimond Bowles, 
a member of the staff, made the grass 
roots tour to collect information and 
get a first hand view of housing prob- 
lems so that the full committee, when 
it again meets, can consider legislative 
and administrative changes that may 
be necessary for different programs. 
During the tour, Mr. McMurray and 
Mr. Bowles were joined from time to 
time by senators who are members of 
the committee. 

The touring committee members 
viewed not only public housing but 
redevelopment and military and de- 
fense housing projects in critical de- 
fense areas and developments built 
under the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration program. On the first leg of 
the tour, November 12 to 23, they 
visited Boston and Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts; Manchester and Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire; and New York. On 
November 29 and 30 they were in 
Philadelphia. Resuming the tour on 
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December 3 and continuing until De 
cember 21, they visited Cleveland; Cin 
cinnati; Louisville; New Albany, In 
diana; Indianapolis; Detroit; St. Louis; 
Wichita; San Francisco; Los Angeles; 
San Diego; and Little Rock, Arkansas. 
“Impressed” 

Mr. McMurray, upon his return to 
Washington, said he was impressed 
with the way the public housing pro 
gram had gotten under way and that 
he had seen some very good projects. 
He especially commented upon local 
authorities’ ability to build at low costs 
per room and commended them for 
their operations and management. In 
the redevelopment projects under way, 
he said he saw examples of real in 
genuity in planning and carrying them 
out, as well as some examples of good 
public acceptance of the: program, al 
though he stressed that more public 
acceptance and public education are 
needed in some places. 

He also cited many examples of good 
housing for the money that he saw 
under the FHA program and. said, 
generally speaking, Wherry act housing 
was good and had had an appreciable 
effect on lowering rentals in surround 
ing areas. 

At each stop the committee members 
met first with planning and redevel- 





opment officials to get a general pic 
ture of the housing situation and then 
later met with redevelopment, public 
housing, FHA, and planning officials 
together to talk about various pro 
grams and to work out coordinated 
programs where they did not exist. 

Some of the comments along the 
way, as the tour progressed, ran as 
follows: 

Philadelphia—Mr. McMurray said: 
“In Philadelphia ingenuity has been 
allowed to express itself. Design and 
economy are being integrated to achieve 
better housing in the new: program. 
The skillful and inventive use of ele 
vators, balconies and unit arrangements 
will bring great rewards in livability. 
The program seems well thought out 
and shows much vision and imagina 
tion.” 


New Albany, Indiana (where the 
first prefabricated public housing in the 
country has gone up)—Mr. McMurray 
commented: “. . . best I have so tar 
visited on this tour.” 

St. Louis — Senator Andrew F. 
Schoeppel, a member of the committee, 
said, on visiting a slum area now being 
cleared for a new low-rental project, 
that the new housing will route out 
what is now a fertile field for seeds ot 
communism. 

A full report of the tour will be is 
sued in about a month. 
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Special Relocation Housing-- 


that’s answer for families displaced by slum clearance 


Readers of the JourNAL or Housine 
probably have a bowing acquaintance 
with the current prescription for pro 
viding housing for families compelled 
to move to clear the site for a new hous- 
Ing project. 

First, the formula goes, new public 
housing dwelling units will be put up 
on unoccupied land where no one will 
have to move out. Then the families 
in the slum housing will move into the 
new project built on unoccupied land. 
Finally, the slum houses will be torn 
down and a 


second new housing 


project built where they stood. 
It’s Inadequate 

What a mere bowing acquaintance 
with this plan doesn’t reveal is that 
it is inadequate. 

It is inadequate for two reasons. 
First, because on the average, it is prob 
able that few more than one-third of 
the displaced families will be ap 
proved to move into the new project 
on vacant land—or into any _ public 
housing project, wherever located, or, 
in our experience, into any of the four 
kinds of public housing now extant 
in our community combined: (a) Lan 
ham Act “defense housing”; (b) state 
aided moderate-rental housing; (c) 
temporary veterans re-use housing; and 
(d) permanent low-rental housing. The 
chief reason these families won't move 
into such housing is that they can't 
fulfill the admission requirements laid 
down in housing law and regulations. 
Their incomes do not fall within the 
acceptable limits or blood relationships 
within the group called a family do not 
make them a true family in the hous 
ing authority’s definition. In addition, 
and this may not be the law but rather 





HOMER W. BORST 
Secretary, Citizens’ Housing Council 
of Greater New Haven, Connecticut 





a matter of discretion, some families 
will not qualify on moral grounds. 

A second reason is that certain of 
the families that are eligible to move in 
will choose not to. A heart condition 
may dictate a first floor unit when no 
first floor unit is available. In order to 
show a family income acceptable under 
the regulations, it may be necessary for 
a secondary wage carner to leave home 

and the family may seek to avoid that 
solution to its housing problem. Then, 
too, the location of the new housing 
may be inconvenient to employment 

Furthermore, a number of | these 
families won't move into the new 
houses presumably prepared for them 
because their prejudices won't let them 
do it. .A number of housing spec ialists, 
persons who have lived with housing 
until they have far more than a bow 
ing acquaintance with all of its phases, 
have discovered that anti-public hous 
ing propaganda, and the considerations 
that account for it, are a matter ol 
faith with some families. To them pub 
lic housing is wicked and is liable to 
contaminate any family that lives in it. 


All the above 


scheme ot building first on free land 


inadequacies of this 


are characteristic of an alternate scheme 
of building public projects piecemeal 
and demolishing the old houses piece 
meal. 

They also hold true in the rehousing 
of families displaced by public im 
provements in general: new highways, 
streets, hospitals, schools, and that most 


glamorous and basic ol all our con 

struction dreams, urban redevelopment 
“Feasible” Plan 

“Betore slums can be demolished un 

der a redevelopment program, says 

\ugust 195] 

“there must be a feasible plan 


Hans Froelicher in the 
JOURNAL, 
tor the rehousing of all the families on 
the site to be cleared. . . . For those 


ol lowest purse some housing 


1 
publi 
must be built mm vacant land. 

Well, it will be, but what then? 
Housing enthusiasts haven't faced this 
question squarely. Perhaps they are 
afraid to face it. Fears in the housing 


held are inevitable. Once 


suspects, 
nevertheless, that fear isn’t the wholk 
answer. One suspects that the fault lies 
chiefly in inexperience in_ relocation 
during a period when, as the writer 
quoted above says,” ‘trickle-down hous 
ing has long since been crowded into” 
and where there is no percentage ol 
unoccupied housing units of any Sort, 
One needs the sort of experience we 
have had in New Haven during the 
past two years to make the inadequacy 
of the present prescription apparent. 
We have been trying to move families 
in order to build a modern school. 
Our experience of 15 years ago in 
relocating families to make way for 
our first low-rental projects was mis 
leading. There was then a significant 
percentage of unoccupancy in all levels 
of privat rental housing. All of the 
public housing we have built subse 
quently has been erected on unoccupied 


land. We are, as a community, com 
paratively old at the housing vane 
but we are new to the facts of today. 


Who isn't? 


When our various official boards 
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granted top priority to a new Win- 
chester School, we were surprised but 
gratified. We anticipated difficulties 
in clearing the site but we minimized 
the role private housing would be ask- 
ed to play and overestimated what 
public housing could do. 


Our Problem 


We had 1035 federally assisted low- 
rental units, 300 state financed mod- 
erate-rental units, 300 Lanham Act de- 
fense housing units, and 282 temporary 
housing units. Over a period of two 
years these units admitted less than 
one-third of the family groups dis- 
placed and none of the single persons. 
Defense housing and temporary hous- 
ing were hardly a resource at all, be- 
cause they experience a very slow 
change in occupancy. Low-rental and 
moderate-rental housing were a_ re- 
source. They experience turnover and 
admissions were programmed by an 
interested and cooperative housing 
authority. Still, the main dependence 
rested on private housing, which was 
almost not at all free to help, was free 
to hinder, and was not at all available 
for programming in reference to the 
crisis. The resulting cost to families in 
anxiety, in the swapping of congestion 
for more congestion, and the conse- 
quent sense of injury, has considerably 
dimmed the brilliance of a new 1.5 
million dollar school. 

The relocation of the Winchester 
district families was, in spite of the 
official status of the operation, one of 
the most highly emotional procedures 
we have ever experienced, with all of 
the frustrations characteristic of doing 
things backward. 

In the beginning, the board of edu- 
cation asked the Citizens’ Housing 
Council to make an estimate of the 
problem. The housing council visited 
the families, gathered facts, and wrote 
a report under the title “How to Re- 
locate 54 Families.” That was in May 
1949. At that time 54 families, 39 
Negro and 15 white, living in 12 struc- 
tures, represented the problem. Three 
families owned the houses they lived in 
and said they hoped to buy others with 
the purchase money from the school 
board. Forty-six families rented and 
planned to rent again. Five households 
were “composed of persons who might 
be planned for as individuals,” 15 per- 
sons in all. 

It turned out that more than the 12 
structures had to be vacated and de- 
molished, so that eventually 86 families 
needed to be relocated, 66 Negro and 
20 white, and 26 persons who could be 
considered individually. 

During the succeeding two years 
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The 11 tamilies not yet rehoused in New Haven’'s relocation program live in 





— 


two site buildings above that are being kept standing until last possible moment. 





public housing gave these families pref- 
erence. However, private housing was 
at no time offered with any general 
concessions and, if concessions were 
made in specific instances, they were 
not remarkable enough to be recorded. 
Many landlords raised rents after pro- 
viding meager furniture in+order to 
charge “furnished apartment” or room- 
ing house prices. No house was pur- 
chased in such a way as to “enlarge 
the Negro district.” Our state program 
for assistance in home purchase through 
low-cost loans didn’t prove of help. 
The white families seemed to be too 
simple, and too upset emotionally, to 
make the complex procedure of the 
state a resource—and no houses under 
the state program were built in Negro 
districts. 

As matters now stand, 19 families 
have moved into federal low-rental 
units, two into state moderate-rental 
units, one into defense housing, three 
into temporary housing, and five have 
bought homes. The remaining 45 fam- 
ilies have moved into, in many cases 
crowded themselves into, private hous- 
ing. All of the 26 single individuals 
have gone into private accommodations. 
There still remain 11 families permitted 
by the school board to live for the time 
being in two multi-unit structures on 
the site, paying not a rental charge, but 
a charge for “use and occupancy.” To 
date just one-third of the 75 families 
relocated have moved into public hous- 
ing. 


What Was Wrong 


There were a number of factors that 
contributed to making this relocation 
job an emotional orgy. The first was the 
persisting doubt that the school would 
ever be built. That a 1.5 million dollar 


grade school for the Negro district 
stood at the top of the list of municipal 
capital improvements seemed, or seems, 
too good to come true. This preferen 
tial position had been granted under 
pressure from parents and others in the 
Winchester district. Anxiety arose and 
continued lest when the issue became 
school or homes, the enthusiasm of the 
district would wane, and the decision 
of the authorities be changed. 

The second factor was the consterna- 
tion of the families who must move. 
Persons who work in housing realize 
that the fear of lacking shelter is a 
more desperate fear than the fear of 
lacking food, or clothing, or medical 
care. 

The third factor was the clash of 
interests and ideologies. The parents of 
school children who sensed what a 
modern school would mean to their 
handicapped community thought the 
“relocation families” should move at 
any cost. The “relocation families” 
thought that since they were to move 
in the interest of the public, the public 
should find them units as good as they 
occupied at no greater cost. The board 
of education sympathized with that 
view and promised no evictions and 
homes of equal or better standard. Vain 
promise. 

Grasping Straws 


A fourth emotional factor arose from 
well intentioned grasping at straws by 
the relocation committee. The first 
straw grasped was the notion that the 
role of relocation worker could be 
undertaken part time by an employee 
who already had a full schedule. The 
school board pressed into service an 
already busy employee who undertook 
the job as an added responsibility for 
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Baltimore’s Redevelopment Commission is currently in the process of clearing its first redevelopment project site—and pictured above 


RELOCATION “VICTIMS” OF BALTIMORE 





’S FIRST REDEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
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are some of the water tanks, heating plants, doors, windows, etc., that are now being offered for sale by the demolition contractor. 





a microscopic addition to his pay. He 
attacked the problem conscientiously, 
working late into the night, but soon 
was carried to New Haven hospital 
unconscious from a 
stomach ulcer. 

After some delay he was succeeded 
by an employee of the housing author- 
ity, full time; a person of persistence 
and resourcefulness whose daily work 
had given her considerable insight into 
the complications and routines of both 
public and private housing. The straw 
that created discouragement and _re- 
sulted in delay was the idea that the 
relocation worker’s role could be an in- 
cidental one. 

The second straw was the hope that 
in some way or other, not easy to de- 
fine, “the public” would come to the 
rescue —the “just-let-the-public-know- 
the-facts” straw. The real estate frater- 
nity had to be recognized as a part of 
such a public. And to give the realtors 
something to work with, the committee 
listed the families and the facts about 
each—to the point of taking liberties 
with “confidential material.” They gave 
mimeographed copies of this informa- 
tion to all realtors. The only thing that 
ever resulted from this action was a 
report from the secretary of the real 
estate board that a possible unit had 
been listed by a Negro landlord—but 
with a stipulation that he would not 
rent to a Negro family. 

The committee prepared and saw 
executed an elaborate program of let- 
ters from the mayor to ministers; let- 
ters from the president of the school 
board to parent-teacher associations; 
blanks to be distributed by school chil- 
dren to parents and to be published in 
newspapers, asking any family about 
to move to notify the relocation agent 
of the prospective vacancy and asking 
landlords to report units that were to 
be vacated. Fifty thousand blanks. 
Twenty or so units were reported. No 
units proved to be available. 

The plan to increase the supply of 
temporary housing was a third straw. 
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hemorrhaging 


The city attorney ruled, after delays, 
that the city could not legally build 
housing for a specific group. A bill 
introduced in the state legislature to 
permit the school board to build houses 
for families displaced by new schools 
died in committee. 

The attempt to get Negro doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, school teachers to 
move out of the segregated district so 
that their present quarters might be- 
come available, died a-borning. 

So much for will-o-the-wisps. They 
raised hopes and the facts dashed them. 
Emotions 

Finally, emotions — _ resentment 
aroused in the families affected— 
played a part in the relocation drama, 
too. It is hard to estimate just how 
much of a part this resentment played, 
recognizing that the plain situation 
presented major difficulties even to the 
cool headed. 

The rentals the families were paying 
ranged from $15 to $31 per month. 
The average was $19. The houses were 
better than the worst slum property 
and, in general, the families said they 
were satisfied with their quarters. 

Incomes of a third of the 54 families 
studied by the housing council were 
more than $50 per week and averaged 
$76.50. When the incomes of unmar- 
ried children over 21 were eliminated, 
there were still almost as many families 


with incomes over $50 and averaging 
$74.44. Counting the earnings of un 
married children, incomes ran to $200 
per week in a few instances. 

It is difficult for the layman in hous 
ing not to draw wrong conclusions 
from such figures. These incomes sound 
substantial. Instinctively, the layman 
wants to establish that these families 
are themselves responsible for their 
embarrassment. He tends to forget in- 
flation and its particular pertinence to 
the new rental housing field. He doesn’t 
take full account of the fact that fami- 
lies with numerous small children have 
little money left for rent and have 
practically no opportunity to rent at 
any price. Finally, and very important, 
he doesn’t realize the essential differ- 
ence between an income earned by the 
head of the family and an income built 
up from the earnings of several mem- 
bers of the family, “multiple incomes,” 
as the housing folk say. 

Still, it is possible that in spite of 
all the many and real obstacles, more 
of the families could have purchased 
homes if they had wanted very much 
to do so. Sacrifices in accumulating sav- 
ings would have been required—and 
further postponement of marriage for 
young folk, a sacrifice that comes easier 
to the parents than to the children. In 
general, however, when the relocation 


issue arose, these families were not 








Redevelopment “207” Projects 
Exempted from Regulation X 


A new administrative amendment to section 207 issued in late De- 
cember by the Federal Housing Administration is expected to give 
assistance to official redevelopment agencies in financing housing projects 
in redevelopment areas. The new ruling waives Regulation X for 207 
projects to be built on land cleared through use of local, state, or federal 
funds, including Title I projects. 

The ruling is an outgrowth of the Baltimore redevelopment prob- 
lem in which the redevelopment commission and its redevelopers face 
cancellation of 608 committments on two projects (see story page 16). 




















headed toward home ownership. Re- 
sentment at being compelled to move 
for a public rather than private reason 
may have kept some of them from head- 
ing in that direction at the crisis. 

So, emotion aside, the facts were 
tough enough and, in summary, the 
principal ones were these. Many groups 
did not fit into public housing because 
(a) their incomes fell in between low- 
rental and moderate-rental housing, or 
were too high for either; (b) they were 
not a “family,” according to the pub- 
lic housing definition; (c) private rental 
units could not be “programmed” in 
reference to the situation and, lacking 
a considerable percentage of unoccu- 
pancy, say 3 per cent to 5 per cent, were 
not a reasonable resource in the absence 
of such a programming; (d) segrega 
tion limited the possibilities for the 
Negroes in every direction and the 
same qualities that had made the white 
families content to live in a congested 
district limited their resourcefulness in 
the emergency. 

Skeptics might say: “Well, vacancies 
in public housing can be programmed. 
Are you sure you got into public hous- 
ing all the families that could have 
been admitted?” 

We are sure we did not. We can 
point to five families that were offered 
units in public housing and refused 
them; to two families who were on 
the waiting list for low-rental units but 
got something else before their turn 
came; and to four other families, ap- 
parently eligible in income, that for 
one reason or another didn’t enter. 

But suppose they had all been taken 
in? Still many more than half of the 
75 tamilies would have been dependent 
on private housing—housing that could 
have been had only by keeping some- 
one else out, or doubling up with some- 
one already in. 

Public housing as a relocation re- 
source could conceivably have been 
made stronger than we made it but 
sull it would not have been good 
enough. 

“But what are you worried about?” 
say the city planners. “Don’t you know 
that the federal law says that before 
community reconstruction can actually 
be undertaken, a feasible plan for hous- 
ing all of the displaced families must 
be made?” 


What Next? 


Well, we lived through one such a 
“feasible” plan. Who says a plan is 
feasible? If in execution it isn’t, who 
suffers? Part of one’s concern arises 
from having had a hand in certain 
actions, as secretary of the relocation 
committee, that one could not have 
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MOBILE HOME CAN BE COLLAPSED 

FOR MOVING, EXPANDED AT SITE 
A new mobile home that isn’t a 

trailer but can be moved from one lo- 


cation to another on wheels is now on 
the market. Larger than the average 
size trailer, the new mobile house can 
be telescoped during travel and_ re- 
expanded when the owner settles down 
again. Collapsed, it is 32 feet long and 
8 feet wide; comes with a four-wheel 
chassis and a jack lifts it to preset 
piers. Four bays pull out to expand it 
to include a living-dining area; two 
bedrooms; kitchen, including double 
sink, refrigerator, gas stove, and power 
vent fan; radiant oil furnace. 


STIFFER BIDDING ON LOW-RENT 
HOUSING CUTS COSTS 5 PER CENT 
Increased competition in bidding on 
federally aided low-rent housing proj- 
ects in some eastern states has lowered 
costs by about 5 per cent since the 
spring of 1951, John A. Kervick, New 
York held office director of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration, said re- 
cently. On a low-rent project in Irving- 


approved as secretary of the Citizens’ 
Housing Council. These folk who live 
in the path of public improvement tend 
to be considered public enemies and to 
be treated as such. 

What are we worried about? Only 
that the public be prepared to pay 
that portion of site clearance costs that 
must now be paid by families in human 
suffering and degradation, in anxiety, 
and in crowding into already congested 
slums. 

How? Through instituting a new 
sort of public housing that has only 
one condition of admission, except pay- 
ment of rent, namely that the family 
is moving to make way for a public 
improvement. Such housing would be 
genuinely relocation housing. It would 
need to have units of greater spread 
in size than most public housing does. 
It would need to rent for sums ranging 
from low rental standards to economic 
rentals, like those asked of “over in- 
come families” in low-rental and mod- 
erate-rental units. It would need to be 
built on open land. 

Such housing would not be a panacea 
but it would be a splendid palliative. 
Until this housing business settles into 
a better groove, I suspect that that is 
as much as we can hope for. 





ton, New Jersey recently, 28 contractors 
bid on five contracts. Lowest bids on 
low-rent projects in the spring of 195] 
ran $100 or more higher per room, 
Mr. Kervick said. 


NEW INSULATED WALL SAID TO 
CUT COST OF BUILDING; HEATING 

Two years of research have resulted 
in the development of an_ insulated 
sandwich wall for commercial, indus 
trial, and residential use that is said 
to cut the cost of masonry construction. 
Panels are made in slabs of 8 x 8 feet 
up to 8 x 30 feet and are 5 inches thick. 
They may be used as curtain walls or 
load bearing walls. The insulated panels 
are said to be not only economical in 
initial construction, but also reduce 
heat costs in winter and help lower 
inside temperatures during hot sum 
mer months. 


FIREPROOFING FOR LIGHT STEEL 
FRAMES TO BE INTRODUCED IN °52 
New fireproof construction for light 
steel structural frame will be introduced 
to the building industry early in 1952, 
the Gypsum reports. A 
report, to be issued soon, Lloyd H. 


Association 


Yeager, general manager of the associa 
tion, says, will show that if light steel 
fireproofed with gypsum is used in pret 
erence to heavier steel fire protected 
with concrete, thousands of dollars and 
tons of steel can be saved on structural 
frame for commercial, apartment, and 
institutional buildings. The fireproof- 
ing will combine gypsum lath and 
lightweight aggregate gypsum plasters. 


QUANTITY OF NEW BUILDING ITEMS 
DEVELOPED IN LAST FIVE YEARS 

The last five years have probably 
been the most productive in history 
as far as new products for construction 
are concerned, Curt C. Mack, assistant 
commissioner of the Federal Housing 
Administration, says. To illustrate the 
extent of the activity, he has listed in 
the Insured Mortgage Portfolio a few 
of the new products and proposed uses 
of older products that have come to 
FHA’s attention. They include pre 
fabricated metal chimneys; bituminized 
fiber pipes for house sewers and septic 
tank drainage lines; insulation made of 
cotton, glass, plastic, expanded mica, 
perlite, vegetable fiber; aluminum, “as- 
phalt insulating,” prefinished plywood, 
ané fiberboard siding; aluminum and 
plastic screens; plastic, zinc, aluminum, 
and steel tile. A reference list on such 
new products, “List of Published Ma- 
terial Relating to Home Building and 
Maintenance,” published by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, is available 
free from the Building Technology Di- 
vision, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Individual Heating Systems 


for tenants of multiple-unit housing: a modern trend 


A major contribution of the heating 
industry that has stimulated adoption 
of the individual unit heating plan for 
apartment buildings has been the de- 
velopment of more compact, more 
efficient central heating plants that can 
readily be located within each apart 
ment without usurping excess living 
space. Through continued research and 
product development it is now possible 
to provide apartment owners with ultra 
compact, space saving units that will 
produce maximum heating results. 

In this respect the heating industry 
has followed the precept established 
by the refrigeration industry. The re- 
frigeration folks steadily reduced the 
size of the compressor until they got 
it sufficiently compact so that it could 
easily be fitted into the same cabinet 
in which the food was preserved. Apart 
ment owners, in turn, were quick to 
demonstrate their acceptance of this de 
velopment by quickly discarding the 
cumbersome old style central system 


compressor units in favor of equipping 
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RANDALL A. NELSON 
National Warm Air Heating and Air 
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each suite with its own individual re 
frigerating appliance. 

One needs only a nodding acquaint 
ance with today’s prevailing costs of 
material and equipment to recognize 
the large capital investment required 
just to build and equip a modern boiler 
house. Small wonder then that garden 
apartment — project developers preter 
installit 
tems. 


1g individual unit heating sys 
Warm Air Systems 

An innovation within the innovation 
of employing individual apartment 
heating systems is the use of individual 
warm air heating systems to do the job. 
Traditionally, apartment heating has 
always been within the realm of hot 
water and steam heating. But rapid 
advances in the design of warm air, 
winter air conditioning equipment and 
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systems have now made available to 
apartment tenants the same economic, 
efficient, and comfort benefits that these 
systems have provided individual home 
owners tor years. 

Chief among the design idvantages 
have been the development ot zero 
clearance, compact Turnace units that 
make it possible to safely stow the 
furnace in a small utility closet. Also, 
continued research in integration of 
the heat distribution system within the 
very structural elements of the build 
ing itself has produced system designs 
that take up no living space whatso 
ever. In fact, the entire individual apart 
ment warm alr heating system takes 
up less square feet of space than that 
occupied by the hot water or steam 
radiators of the old time systems. 

Fully automatic in operation, these 
systems have elevated heating to the 
push-button stage. The tenant merely 
adjusts the thermostat to suit his heat 
ing needs. Comfortwise, the system, 


designed around the principles of air 





HEATING PLANT IN THE ROUGH...... HEATING PLANT READY TO GO 
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THE HEATING 
SYSTEM — 


in diagram and in a ‘‘skeltonized”’ apart- 
ment photograph, showing how warm air 
is distributed to every room. In the photo- 
graph right, the dotted outline indicates 
location of the furnace, from which warm 
air is delivered to the extended plenum 
installed over closet areas, from which 
stub ducts carry heat to wall outlets. Re- 
turn air comes back under floor, entering 


furnace through hole in floor. 





conditioning, provides the tenant with 
air circulation, ventilation, and dust 
filtration, in addition to heating, all of 
which are desirable factors for greater 
enjoyment of indoor living within the 
necessarily compact room layout that 
identifies the modern apartment unit. 
For Example. . . 

Recent projects in the Greater Cleve- 
land area to follow this latest trend in 
individual apartment heating with 
warm air are Cleveland Parkway 
Gardens and Broadview Parkway 
Gardens. These developments contain 
a total of 1219 three- and four-room 
suites, each equipped with its own cen- 
tral fired, automatic, warm air, winter 
air conditioning system. As each heat- 
ing plant will be controlled by its own 
individual thermostat and served by its 
own gas line piped through the meter 
assigned to the tenant, the tenant will 
be his own heating boss. Aside from 
replacing the filters, oiling the motor 
and blower, and making any necessary 
furnace repairs, the project manage- 
ment will not be responsible for the 
heating. As a result, management 
anticipates pleasant management-tenant 
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relations insofar as the heating question 
is concerned, plus a considerable sav- 
ing of such operational expenses as fuel, 
labor, and maintenance, which are in- 
volved in the use of a centralized heat- 
ing system. 

Economy, both in installation and 
operation, plus assured, trouble-free 
comfort performance, were the decid- 
ing factors in the specification of warm 
air heating for these projects. Thus, 
the systems designed for them are ex- 
ceedingly simple and _ self-integrated, 
requiring a minimum of fabrication 
and installation operations. But in 
reaching these objectives a number of 
interesting features from the standpoint 
of building design and heating engi- 
neering were incorporated. 

The Furnace 

The furnace for each apartment, con- 
taining the heat generating equipment, 
the motor, blower, and filter, occupies 
only 16 inches by 23 inches of floor 
space. As such, it is easily housed in a 
small closet together with the water 
heater. The furnace is a standard make, 
with an input-per-hour capacity of 
40,000 b.t.u. 


Heat distribution was designed on 
what, in heating parlance, is called the 
“extended plenum” principle. A large 
14 inch by 6 inch duct suspended from 
the ceiling joists and extending through 
the closet areas adjacent to a centralized 
hall serves to distribute heat to stub 
branches that serve the warm air 
registers. Registers, one located in each 
room, including the bathroom, are lo- 
cated high on the side wall. 

The buildings are of completely fire- 
proof construction with open web steel 
girders serving as floor joists. Hence, 
the area between the concrete floor of 
the apartment above and the ceiling of 
the apartment below is used as a re 
turn air plenum for the apartment 
above. Return air grilles located under 
the windows in living rooms and bed- 
rooms direct the return air into this 
plenum, from which it circulates back 
to a 10 inch by 20 inch opening in the 
floor over which the furnace is located. 

Return air grilles are equipped with 
adjustable dampers so that the return 
side of the system may be balanced as 
well as the warm air side. This feature 

(Continued column one, page 30) 
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“The one conspicuous failure of pub- 
lic housing,” said one of its friends 
sadly, “has been its public relations 
program. 

Supporting his statement, he offered 
the fact that so much public acceptance 
seemed to be granted to the many 
charges, allegations, and distorted facts 
offered by the opposition during the 
battle for 1949's federal housing legisla- 
tion, whereas, according to this spokes 
man, there was little enthusiasm among 
the general citizenry in behalf of the 
housing program. “Had the real mean- 
ing of public housing been generally 
known—its intent to serve as a supple- 
ment to and not a substitute for private 
enterprise, its invaluable results in 
diminishing delinquency and fire and 
health hazards, its provision of an im- 
proved environment for the growth 
of good citizenship and community 
morale, its message of hope to millions 
of poorly housed but decent Americans 
—had these things been properly pub- 
licized,” continued our friendly critic, 
“so tremendous a wave of public ap 
proval would have arisen that the pas- 
sage of the Housing Act of 1949 would 
have been instant and overwhelming.” 


Why? 


Why are so many segments of Amer- 
ica’s populace (particularly those in 
moderate circumstances to whom the 
housing situation is an item of purely 
academic interest) who normally re- 
spond generously and warmly to any 
program for public good so generally 
lukewarm and indifferent to the pub- 
lic housing cause? Is it not because 
they know so little about it? Is it not 
because millions of Americans residing 
a stone’s throw from public housing 
communities have never set a foot in- 
side of one? Have we not pretty gen- 
erally failed in our informational pro- 
gram? 

The term “public relations” is per- 
haps a misnomer. It brings with it im- 
plications of the high powered public 
relations consultants and__ publicity 
agents evident in many phases of 
America’s complicated industrial and 
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political life. Today, motion picture 
stars, prize professional athletes, some 
political candidates, and many other 
persons have publicity agents. And 
products of all kinds are sold through 
the use of subtle and clever public re 
lations devices. In consequence, public 
relations has become a highly profes 
sional and powerfully geared phase of 
our political, social, and economic life. 

But it is not to this type of public 
relations that our constructive critic 
refers. Public agencies and publicly fi 
nanced programs cannot engage in a 
purely commercial type of public rela 
tions. They can, however, with perfect 
propriety engage in that form of in 
telligent informational activity that will 
acquaint the general public with the 
purpose, functions, organization, and 
services of the agency to which they 
belong—an informational activity fi- 
nanced only by the energy and ability 
of the local authority staff. We can put 
to use the valuable and effective in 
formational methods so helpfully de- 
veloped by our Public Relations Com 
mittee in its monthly “Tips.” 

As a matter of fact, it is a duty in 
a democracy for any agency, financed 
in whole or in part by public money, 
to acquaint the public with the nature 
of its functions and objectives. Public 
business is the people’s business: and 
the people have a right to know how 
their business is being performed. 


It’s Results That Count 


Basically, however, both in the case 
of high powered publicity for purely 
commercial endeavors and in the rela- 
tively simple informational processes of 
public agencies, one fact stands clear. 
In the long run, the acceptance of a 
product or a service depends upon the 
quality of the product sold or the serv- 
ice rendered. No clever psychological 
creation of “demand” can long make 
an inferior product saleable. No pa- 
tiently established informational serv- 
ice can long hold a poorly administered 
public program in public favor. The 
best advertisement for public housing 
is a well run local housing authority. 


The finest public relations device is a 
housing or urban redevelopment au 
thority that operates efficiently, eco- 
nomically, and properly. Confidence in 
any local authority’s operations is the 
most valuable factor available in any 
informational program. The finest jus 
tification for the whole public housing 
and urban redevelopment program is 
the magnificent job done by many of 
our local housing and redevelopment 
authorities. 
NAHO’s Role 

Granted the above premise, another 
fact becomes clear and evident. Hous 
ing authorities must constantly refine 
their procedures, review their organiza 
tional structures, and analyze their 
policies and methods. Above all, they 
must evaluate their standards of per 
formance by constant comparison with 
other authorities. Here lies the essen 
tial value of the National Association 
of Housing Officials. In membership 
therein—both individual and agency— 
lies an opportunity for every “houser” 
and every housing authority to profit 
by a rich resource in traded experiences 
and compared circumstances. NAHO’s 
committees and sections exist primarily 
in order that a mutual exchange of 
ideas and thoughts in our field may 
refine our operations and improve our 
methods. Contribute to them through 
ideas and suggestions furnished to sec 
tion and committee members. Widen 
the scope of the held ot experience 
available for comparison by encourag 
ing membership; enrich our resources 
of idea and thought by helping NAHO 
to include in its membership every 
region, every area of housing and re 
development interest, every element of 
urban and rural housing. 


“Cast Your Bread .. .” 


“Cast your bread upon the waters” 
is an old admonition of unquestioned 
truth. Give the National Association 
of Housing Officials your interest and 
enthusiasm and support and it will 
return to you a fine profit in repeated 
opportunities for newer and better con 
cepts of authority operation. Improved 
operation will elicit public support and 
approval. Public support is the end and 
aim of all public relations. Herein lies 
the greatest opportunity for the housing 
program, both functionally and infor 
mationally. Sell public housing, slum 
elimination, urban redevelopment by 
making them work. Help make them 
work by joining and actively engaging 
in the educational and professional op- 
portunities of the National Association 
of Housing Officials. 

Clarence C. Klein, January 1952 
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Association News 





NAHO business is to get off to a 
lively start during January, with five 
committees scheduled to meet during 
the month and with a two-day Board 
of Governors meeting set for January 
24 and 25. NAHO President Klein has 
lived up to the “pledge” he made when 
he took office to make quick work of 
naming committees and getting them 
on the job, as was evidenced by the 
16-page roster of members of NAHO’s 
1952 “official family” that was dis- 
tributed to active and agency members 
of the Association late last year. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS... 
On December 6, the Board of Gov- 
ernors met in St. Louis to consider the 
Association’s 1952 program and budget 
and take other action aimed toward 
starting off the new NAHO year. The 
largest budget in the history of NAHO 
was approved in the amount of $136,- 
600; a series of committee reports was 
considered and acted upon; and loca- 
tion for the 1953 annual conference 
was approved for Milwaukee. Diffi- 
culty of completing business of this 
nature in a single day lead to the 
proposal that subsequent meetings of 
the board be called for two days. 
Hence, a second meeting for making 
key determinations for the 1952 pro- 
gram has been called for the two days 
January 24 and 25 in New Orleans. 
St. Louis Mayor Joseph M. Darst 
welcomed the hoard to his city for 
the December 6 meeting and enter- 
tained them at a reception that pre- 
ceded a dinner for the regional presi- 
dents on December 5 (see regional 
council news, page 29). The St. Louis 
Housing Authority, through its com- 
missioners and executive director, also 
gave the board a cordial welcome. 


COMMITTEES... 

Twelve committees are to do the 
NAHO job during 1952—plus a num- 
ber of subcommittees and another doz- 
en or so committees that will operate 
under the two sections of NAHO, 
which are also set up for a year of big 
business (see below). Personnel of 
these 12 committees is listed in the 
roster book sent out to active mem- 
bers, as noted above. Listed below are 
the committees, their chairmen, and 
an indication of their present plans 
of operation. 
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Chair- 
man—The Reverend Leo A. Geary, 
Buffalo. First meeting tentatively set 
for Washington in February. 


Commissioners Committee. 


Defense Housing Committee. Chair- 
man—Lawrence M. Cox, Nortolk, Vir- 
ginia. Chairman Cox and NAHO 
Executive Director Lange are working 
on a plan for committee action before 
calling first meeting within next month 
or two. 


Federal-Local Relations Committee. 
Chairman—Oliver C. Winston, Balti- 
more. Held initial meeting in De- 
cember. Has two subcommittees active- 
ly at work: one on accounting and aud- 
iting procedures, under the chairman- 
ship of Paul Freedman, and one on 
planning and construction, under 
chairmanship of Ramsey Findlater. 
The former subcommittee has reviewed 
the proposed new accounting proce- 
dures of the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration and the latter is working with 
the American Institute of Architects 
and PHA on the formulation of a set of 
mutually satisfactory working relation- 
ships between architects, local authori- 
ties, and PHA in an effort to resolve 
the problems of all three in the design 
and construction of low-rental projects. 


Fiscal Policy Committee. Chairman 
—L. Walter Henslee, Galveston. Met 
several times during October, Novem- 
ber, and December in developing pro- 
cedures for the second and third issues 
of local authority bonds (second issue 
sold in October; third one, January 


15). 


Joint Committee on Housing and 
Health. Chairman — Bleecker Mar- 
quette, Cincinnati. Joint committee 
with the American Public Health As- 


sociation. 


Judges on NAHO Awards Commit- 
tee. Chairman—Ernest J. Bohn, Cleve- 
land. Within next month or two, 
committee will begin to seek nomina- 
tions for the NAHO award for indi- 
vidual distinguished housing service for 
1952 and for certificates of achievement 
for three local housing authorities of 
three different program sizes. 


Management Committee. Chairman 
—Miss Dorothy Forbes, Wilmington, 





North Carolina. To hold initial meet- 
ing January 15-16, Chicago. 


Membership Committee. Chairman 
—George W. Price, Jr., Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. Membership campaign now be- 
ing planned—for announcement dur- 
ing the spring. 


Public Relations Committee. Chair- 
man—Miss Rose Morry, Seattle. To 
hold initial meeting January 16, Chi- 
cago. 


Research and Statistics Committee. 
Chairman—Lawrence N. Bloomberg, 
Washington, D. C. At an October 
meeting, named three subcommittees 
with immediate jobs and developed 
list of 12 projects, three of which are to 
be selected for concentrated work dur- 
ing 1952. 


Retirement Plans Committee— 
Chairman—N. H. Dosker, Louisville. 
Presently developing a plan for assur- 
ing federal social security benefits to 
employees of local authorities with pri- 
vate retirement plans now in effect. 


A special, just named committee 
that may complete its function at its 
initial meeting, carries the title: Com- 
mittee on Committee and Section Re- 
lationships, scheduled to meet for two 
days in Chicago, January 17 and 18. 
Chairmen of all NAHO committees 
and sections serve on the committee, 
under the chairmanship of NAHO 
President Klein. Function of the com- 
mittee is to develop a set of procedures 
for committee and section operation to 
assure maximum productivity and min- 
imum overlapping and confusion of 
function. Also such questions as length 
of committee membership tenure, rela 
tionships with the Board of Governors 
and regional councils, requirements on 
meetings, reports, etc., will be discussed 
—with all recommendations then to 
go to the Board of Governors for final 
consideration and approval. 


SECTIONS... 

The Redevelopment Section, set up 
in October, following approval of the 
Board of Governors of proposed by- 
laws, held its first executive committee 
meeting December 13 and 14 in Wash- 
ington. Frederic A. Fay of Richmond, 
Virginia, named chairman of the sec- 
tion by NAHO President Klein, heads 
up a 15-member executive committee 
and a five-man steering committee, 
which met in Washington on January 
9. 

During the two-day meeting of the 
executive committee in December, an 
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active first year for the section was 
planned, including participation on 
each of the seven NAHO regional 
council annual conference programs, 
conduct of a series of area meetings, 
close liaison with federal redevelop- 
ment officials, and operation of at least 
six section committees. 

The Committee on Con- 
tracts followed up its two-day meeting 
in October with another two-day ses- 
sion January 9 and 10 in Washington, 
to go over a third draft of the loan 
and grant contract that HHFA’s di- 
vision of slum clearance and urban re- 
development proposes to issue. 


section’s 


The Technical and Maintenance Sec- 
tson has named a 19-member executive 
committee to work with its officers 
during the coming year and has five 
additional committees in the organiza- 
tional stage: membership, information 
exchange, publications, research, and 
general program. The Research Com- 
mittee met in Baltimore on November 
29 and developed a list of 21 projects 
on which they hope to get individual 
local housing authorities working. 
Their plan is to get authorities to col- 
lect information on their actual oper- 
ations procedures, costs, and results in 
certain fields: heat control, water tank 
maintenance, faucet washer use, water- 
proofing, roofing, painting, etc. Work- 
ing in cooperation with the operations 
engineering staff of PHA field offices, 
the section hopes that it can eventu- 
ally issue authoritative reports on 
tested operations, methods, and ma- 
terials. 

Already under way is a plan to have 
a North Central Regional Council 
Technical and Maintenance Exposition 
somewhat comparable to the one held 
in connection with the 1951 annual 
conference. 


Proposal is to hold the 
exposition during the council’s annual 
conference June 2 and 3 in St. Paul. 








Something new in regional council 
activities was begun on December 5, 
when NAHO President Klein called 
a dinner meeting of all regional presi- 
dents for the evening preceding the 
meeting of the national Board of Gov- 
ernors in St. Louis on December 6. 
Mr. Klein’s idea was that inasmuch as 
regional presidents and regional coun- 
cils provide the general membership’s 
closest tie into the national program 
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Pacific Southwest Regional Council— 
May 25-28—Hotel del Coronado, 


Coronado, California 

Middle Atlantic Regional Council—May 
22-23—Pittsburgh 

North Central Regional Council—June 
2-3—Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota 

Southeastern Regional Council—June 
16-18—Asheville, North Carolina 

Pacific Northwest Regional 
September—Seattle 


Council— 





and hence are the key to increased 
membership participation, they should 
get together now and then and ex- 
change views on “how to do it.” 

As a result of the dinner, the As- 
sociation’s central office will now issue 
three or four times during the year 
a Newsletter for Regional Council 
Presidents and the regional presidents’ 
dinner before national board meetings 
will become a fixed event. 

First issue of the newsletter went 
out in December and reviewed current 
regional council practice on program 
financing, content and conduct of an- 
nual regional conferences, 
committees, and chapter formation. 
There was general agreement that all 
councils need to do a special kind of 
program job for new and small local 
authorities and there was also a general 
feeling that more chapters need to be 
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NICK NAHO 
NAHO’s Southwest Regional Council 
has adopted the above young man as its 
mascot and named him Nick NAHO. The 
above picture came from a Christmas 
card sent out from the region. 


organized. Discussion as to ways and 
means of realizing these ambitions is 
expected to be the focus of discussion 
at the regional presidents’ dinner on 
January 24. 


SOUTHWEST— 

The Southwest Regional Council 
under the presidency of Mrs. Marie 
McGuire got off to 
on its new year with the appointment 
of 14 committees, plans for a regional 
newsletter, and adoption of an official 
“mascot” Nick NAHO as pic 
tured Results of its member- 
ship campaign have already been felt 
through applications for both individu- 
al and agency memberships. 


NEW ENCLAND— 

The New England Regional Council 
is calling a February meeting of all 
local authority directors as the open- 
ing gun in Regional President Lyons’ 
drive to get the council program func- 
tioning on a lively basis. NAHO Presi- 
dent Klein is slated to attend the meet- 
ing and to set off a membership drive 
in the region. 


a vigorous start 


one 
below. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST— 

First meeting of the 1951-52 execu 
tive the North 
west Council met late in October at 
Chehalis, Washington. Committees 
were named for membership, new local 
authority 
travel, and annual conference finance 
ing. It was decided that the council's 
informative and lively newsletter will 
continue under the editorial direction 
of Rose Morry of Seattle, that a budget 
of $5000 will be raised, that the 1952 
conference will be held in Seattle, that 
Charles Ross of Seattle should serve as 
the regional 
national 


committee of Pacific 


contacts, regional council 


representative on the 


Federal-Local Relations Com 


mittee. 





GREAT LAKES— 

A new NAHO chapter is in the or- 
ganizational stage: a Great Lakes 
Chapter that will include within its 
jurisdiction NAHO members in south- 
eastern Michigan and the Toledo met- 
ropolitan area. 

Elected as temporary officers of the 
new chapter late last year were: chair- 
man—Mrs. Bette Jenkins, Detroit; 
secretary—Miss Marie A. Riesterer, De- 
troit; committee on bylaws—Roy B. 
MacAfee, Pontiac; committee on mem- 


bership and program—Mark K. Her- 
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ley, Detroit. The temporary officers 
have stated their objectives as follows: 
“We feel that a NAHO chapter can 
provide substantial benefit, both for 
its individual members on a local level 
and for the organization as a whole. 
Through a local group, NAHO can 
have real meaning tor the people who 
have a sincere and professional inter- 
est in the housing program but who 
for a variety of reasons may not have 
an opportunity to attend regional or 
annual meetings. These people, in turn, 
have a contribution to make to the 
parent organization. Their ideas and 
experiences may be extremely valuable. 
The local chapter is an important link 
between individual members and_ the 
NAHO regional groups as well as the 
Board of Governors. Through the local 
chapter it is possible to get the grass 
roots participation that is vital to 
the development of any organization.” 


NORTH TEXAS— 

Self-styled as “NAHO’s most pro- 
gressive chapter,” the North Texas 
Chapter under the presidency of Jos- 
eph P. Mulcahy (who is also regional 
membership chairman) is doing an 
outstanding job of increasing its mem- 
bership, carrying on a series of lively 
meetings, issuing a chapter newsletter, 
and in general making itself felt as 


a part of NAHO. 


CHICAGO— 

At their first fall meeting, on Octo- 
ber 25, members of NAHO’s Chicago 
chapter heard a statistical appraisal of 
what is available and what is needed 
housingwise in the metropolitan area. 
Leonard Breen, research associate at the 
University of Chicago, was the speaker. 
A series of luncheon meetings with out- 
standing speakers is scheduled for 1952. 


HEATING— 

(Continued from page 26) 

provides adjustment facilities to pre- 
clude any tendency of the system to 
short circuit on the return side as a 
result of using a common return air 
plenum for all outlets. 

Inasmuch as floors in the basement 
suites are slightly below grade level, 
vitreous tile piping is used as return 
air ducts in these apartments. 

Combustion air for the gas burner 
in the furnace and water heater is 
brought directly from the outside of 
the building into the utility closet by 
means of a 5-inch duct under the floor. 
A grille cap on the face of the build- 
ing protects the duct inlet. 

Through close coordination with the 
project architect and a special emphasis 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur- 
chaser is a public agency or a library, or 


obtains permission to buy on a charge basis. 





OR66—CONGRESSWOMAN FRANCES P. 
BOLTON’S ADDRESS TO NAHO’S 18th 
ANNUAL MEETING, October 16, 1951, as 
reprinted in the Congressional Record. Free. 

Mrs. Bolton relates how her own aware 
ness of the housing problem developed and 
outlines her view of the role the federal 
government should play in alleviating it. 
N308—THE NEW ISSUE IN PUBLIC 
HOUSING, by Maxim Duplex. Reprint of 
the Maxim Duplex articles and the com- 
mentaries thereon in the June, July, Septem- 
ber, November 1950 and August 1951 issues 
of the Journat or Housinc. 24 pp. $1. 

The above articles were reprinted in view 
of the important questions they raise as to 
the design and planning of low-rental hous 
ing developments. Recommended reading for 
any local housing authority about to begin 
a development program. 


N311—-EDITORS, PUBLISHERS GIVE 
HOUSING VIEWS. Reprint from The St. 
Joseph News-Press, June 26, 1951. 4 pp., 
plano. 25 cents. 

The views on public housing of 33 news 
paper editors and publishers—28 of them in 
favor of additional such housing in their own 
communities. Valuable public relations ma 
terial (see September 1951 Journat or Hows 


a - pil 
ING, Page 293). 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





MOTION PICTURE FILMS ON PLANNING 
AND HOUSING: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. 1951. 
7 pp., mimeo. 50 cents. American Society 
of Planning Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


The listing includes currently available 


on simplified heating layout, it was 
possible to design the distribution sys- 
tem for production fabrication in the 
shop and for time saving installation on 
the job. The plenum, ducts, and regis- 
ters were delivered to the site complete 
in a package for each apartment. 
Some idea of what economies are 
possible in following this approach to 
the subject of apartment heating can 
be gained when one realizes that the 
use of the above described heating de- 
sign and installation has saved the 


~ project developers in the neighborhood 


of $100,000 over the next lowest cost 
method of heating installation. 


4 


films on general housing and planning sub- 
jects, housing alone, recreation, sanitation and 
health, and transportation. Prices and sources 
are given. 


URBAN REAL ESTATE MARKETS: CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS AND FINANCING, by Ernest 
M. Fisher. 1951. 208 pp., tables, charts. $3. 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 
1819 Broadway, New York 23, New York. 

This is the third of a series of separate 
monographs prepared under an urban real 
estate finance project designed “to develop an 
organized body of knowledge concerning 
mortgage lending practices, costs, losses, yields, 
and risks as a basis for constructive policy 
making.” Professor Fisher, in writing his book, 
has seen the problem as that of describing not 
only the real estate market but also a whole 
series of related markets in which the differ 
ent main types of real estate and real estate 
services are bought, sold, and exchanged. 

To be reviewed. 


CABRINI EXTENSION AREA, Portrait of a 
Chicago Slum. 1951. 23 pp., plano., illus. 
Chicago Housing Authority, 608 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

Although this is a factual summary of the 
slum conditions existing in the so-called 
Cabrini extension area of Chicago's near north 
side, it is also a vivid “portrait” of the 
area because the facts and figures have been 
translated, through the excellent manuscript, 
into people and their problems. Chicagoans 
will find the report of most interest but 
housing and redevelopment authorities else 
where can well take advantage of the methods 
and techniques used in both the survey and 
the presentation to make similar reports on 
their communities. A supplementary report 
gives the statistical findings. Both are avail- 
able only in very limited quantities. 


AMERICA’S NUMBER ONE PROBLEM— 
GROUP RELATIONS. 1951. 10 pp. Free. 
The Commission on Community Organiza- 
tions of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 

An outline of eight programs on racial 
relations for adult audiences. Suggestions as 
to type of speakers to get for each of the 
programs, subject matter, and visual aids to 
go with them are given. 


INTERLOCKING UNITS— 
(Continued from page 12) 
sizes? Do the plans proposed make it 
too difficult to adjust to changes in the 
proportions or numbers of the various 
size units, after the design is fairly 
well along? Can the desired unit dis- 
tribution be achieved without getting 
into too many building types? 

3—Do the multiple interlocking com- 
binations proposed bring with them any 
new problems in site planning? 
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PHILADELPHIA AUTHORITY ACTS 
TO CURB JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Working in close cooperation with 
the Philadelphia Crime Prevention As- 
sociation, The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority has been participating in a 
campaign to cut down the delinquency 
rate in the city among boys from the 
ages of seven to 17 years. 

The authority's contribution to the 
drive is made through what is known 
as the “referral plan,’ which works as 
follows. Each month the crime associa- 
tion’s director of referrals sends to the 
authority the names of boys in the 
city’s low-rent projects who have been 
in difficulty with the police. This in- 
formation is followed up with the boys’ 
families by resident aides and housing 
managers at the projects, who try to 
find out what is behind a boy’s diffi- 
culty and then attempt to help him. 

A number of concrete advantages of 
the system are pointed out by the au- 
thority: 

1—Boys are helped by leaders in the 
projects and community ‘to turn their 
energies in constructive directions. 

2—Where the trouble can be traced 
to unhealthy influences in the commu- 
nity surrounding the project, the au- 
thority reports back to the crime pre- 
vention association for action. 

3—Figures have been gathered over 
a six year period on the number of 
arrests in housing authority projects 
and surrounding neighborhoods. They 
show that the delinquency rate within 
low-rent developments is about one- 
half that of neighboring areas—and is 
substantially under the city average. 

4—As Walter E. Alessandroni, exec- 
utive director of the Philadelphia au- 
thority, has pointed out, the system 
enables management to work “to create 
a wholesome environment for the 
homes of the developments, in addition 
to providing safe and sanitary shelter 
at a low rent.” 

5—The plan has also demonstrated 
that the authority and other public 
agencies can work effectively together 
for the city’s greater good. 
LOUISVILLE PROJECT PRAISED 
ON ELEVENTH ANNIVERSARY 

“If the record of practically com- 
plete rent collections (99.998 per cent) 
means anything, it means that good 
housing has power to create responsi- 
bility and self-reliance. It gives its 
own answer to those who say public 
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housing will break down the American 
spirit.” 

With 
Courier Journal joined speakers at a 
service for the eleventh anniversary of 


these words the Loursville 


Beecher Terrace in Louisville in prais 
ing the project for its fine appearance 
and for its record of almost perfect rent 
collections. Credit for this rent record 
was given to E. E. Pruitt, manager 
of the project. And Mr. Pruitt ex- 
plained the secret of his success as the 
care he takes to go over the lease 
with new tenants, making certain they 
understand their obligations, and the 
emphasis he puts on a thorough read- 
ing of the tenant handbook. He points 
out that many tenants sign a lease for 
the first time when they enter Beecher 
Terrace. His experience has shown him 
that failure to live up to the lease is 
usually due to lack of experience and 
understanding on the part of the ten- 
ant. “I always stress,” Mr. Pruitt adds, 
that “the original intention of these 
projects is to help people get in a 
position so that they can start saving 
money to buy their own homes.” 

Reuben A. Clay, race relations of- 
ficer for the Richmond field office of 
the Public Housing Administration, 
speaking at the anniversary service on 
Mr. Pruitt’s all-but-perfect rent score, 
said: “From the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
to the house that Jack built, that record 
is unequaled anywhere.” 


TOLEDO FINDS REVAMPED FORMS 
MAKE FOR BETTER MANAGEMENT 

In an effort to make its managerial 
Practices more efficient, the Toledo 
Metropolitan Housing Authority some 
months ago revised its income re- 
examination forms and _ procedures. 
With the help of the Public Housing 
Administration field office in the 
area, the authority came up with a 
series of new forms that it feels have 
contributed to improved operations. 

Two of these forms have been found 
particularly noteworthy: (1) the an- 
nual review sheet on which tenants 
record their incomes for the previous 
year and (2) a form on which the 
authority reports to the tenant the re- 
sults of the annual review. 

Innovations in the review sheet, 
which has been made as simple as possi- 
ble, include space for detailing other 
income than that received from regu- 
lar employment or military service, 
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with such sources as pensions, relief, 
and support itemized separately. The 
authority had found that tenants failed 
to record some of their income because 
they could find no space to note it on 
the form. Another idea was to provide 
a space for telephone numbers, infor 
mation that there had been no previ 
ous routine way of obtaining. Also space 
was provided for recording the make, 
year, and license number of a car 
owned by the tenant—information 
found management as a 
“clue” if any false reporting of income 
should be suspected—and useful also 
in identifying cars parked illegally. An- 
other innovation was provision of space 
for the name and address of someone 
outside the immediate family to notify 
in case of emergency. 


useful to 


Results of the re-examination are re 
ported to the tenant immediately, so 
that any adjustments necesgary may be 
made before the new lease takes ef- 
fect. The report includes the manage- 
ment’s findings on anticipated net in- 
come, the new monthly rent, date the 
new rent takes effect, maximum al- 
lowable income for the family, and 
the date on which the new lease must 
be signed. The authority has found 
the report to be good tenant-manage- 
ment public relations. As Dale O. La- 
Rue, authority administrative assistant, 
puts it: “We have found that the ten- 
ants appreciate being informed of the 
results rather than getting jus¢ a notice 
to come in and sign a lease.” 

The Journat will send the forms on 
loan on request. 


DALLAS MANAGER WRITES ON 
TENANT-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
A series of articles in the Cedar 
Springs Place Reporter recently fur- 
nished tenants of the Dallas project a 
“refresher course” in management-ten- 
ant relations. Written by the Cedar 
Springs Place manager, Mrs. Ruth T. 
Morrel, the articles covered such sub- 
jects as how eligibility for low-rent 
projects is determined; how rents are 
charged; care of grounds and units; etc. 
Although the lease is gone over in 
detail with each new tenant and while 
there is a tenant handbook covering 
all these points, the Reporter felt it 
would be of value to restate the rules 
and regulations, privileges and responsi- 
bilities, in a different form, just as a 
reminder from time to time. 
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Outfitted with a 20-year guarantee, 
the Mor-Flo stone lined hot water stor- 
age tank is said to keep water crystal 
clear, to eliminate leaks due to rust 
and corrosion, and to last 15 years long- 
er than ordinary boilers. Designed for 
use with side-arm heaters, the tank 
will deliver from 28 to 60 gallons of 
water per hour at 180 degrees, de- 
pending on the heater size. Made of 


Technical 
Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 13. 





GET THESE BOOKLETS— 


Build a technical library. 











JOH-L9—Something New in Rat Control— 
for Mice Too. 24 pp. 

History of the development of warfarin, 
radical chemical for control of rats and mice. 
The booklet summarizes studies on the com- 
pound, tells how to use it and what results 
may be expected. Results have been extra- 
ordinary, according to another booklet, A 
Year’s Experience with Dethmor (Warfarin), 
which consists to a large extent of letters 
and accounts of various experiences using 
warfarin products—all of which add up to 
rats on the run. 
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seamless heavy gauge steel with a /- 
inch thick composition stone lining, 
the tank has a 33 gallon capacity. Lin- 
ing is also said to afford superior in- 
sulating qualities that conserve water 
and fuel and to protect against ex- 
cessive lime and scale deposits. Claimed 
to be particularly suited in localities of 
alkalinity and acidity extremes. 


CORNER CONSTRUCTION—JOH-L2 
First corner protection for interior 
wall joinings ever offered to the trade 
—that’s the claim made for Richbead, 
a new metal angle designed for use 
in dry wall construction. Said to give 
the protection of metal to both outside 
and inside corners, it provides a smooth, 
clean, sharp corner when _ installed. 
Furthermore, installation is easy, re- 
quiring no special tools, and using the 
same cement as is used for taping wall- 
board joints. Equally effective on new 
or old construction, the corner can be 
used under wallpaper or paint. It re- 
portedly makes cutting and erecting 
of wallboard faster and less expensive. 


MORTAR TOOL—JOH-L3 


_ Z 


JOH-L10—Sunshine Radiant Comfort. 8 pp., 
illus. 

New catalog of radiant glass heating panels 
for every Brochure in- 
cludes specifications and installation data. 


heating purpose. 


JOH-L11—Dorflo Recessed Doors. 4 pp., 
illus. 

Folder describes and gives installation in- 
structions for a ready made wall section and 
door hanger for a recessed door. 


JOH-L12—Build Better, Build Sooner With 
Prefabrication. 16 pp., illus. 

Speed, economy, and permanence are cited 
in this booklet as advantages of prefabrica- 
tion. Typical installations are pictured, in- 
cluding the New Albany, Indiana _ project 
featured in the August 1951 JourNaL, page 
264. 


JOH-L13—Foamasol. 6 pp., illus. 

Complete data on an aerifier for concrete 
is included in this folder. Claim is that 
the concentrate, when added to concrete, 
makes mixes more cohesive, gives concrete 
a high resistance to freezing and thawing 








Claimed to pay for itself in less 
than a day, the Mortar Plane will re- 
portedly lay mortar on concrete or 
cinder block up to four times as fast 
as the ordinary trowel; will save 10 
per cent of material; will cut arm move- 
ment 50 per cent; and will spread 
mortar evenly to the desired thick- 
ness. Plane holds enough mortar for 
up to six blocks with one filling. A 
guide makes it travel straight and 
fast and gates at the base release mor- 
tar in an even flow. Made of alumi- 
num, the plane weighs only 14% pounds. 


TILE CONDUIT—JOH-L4 
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Something new in tile conduit for 
underground installations for large cen- 
tral heating systems has been intro- 
duced in the U-Tile Type Conduit. 
An addition to an established line of 
conduit, this type is designed for one- 
pipe installations or for installations 
that call for several small pipes. De- 
livered to the job in the form of “flat- 
tened cylinders,” the tile have longitu- 


and to de-icing salts. Folder tells where and 
how to use the product. 


JOH-L14—Two Great Heat Resisting Alumi- 
num Paints. 4 pp., illus. 

Brochure describes and cites uses for two 
aluminum paints that have a high degree of 
heat resistance: 550 and 1000 degrees F 
respectively. 


JOH-L15—Mastic Flooring Underlayments. 4 
pp., illus. 

Asphalt and rubber mastic flooring under- 
layments provide a better surface for floor 
coverings, according to this folder, which tells 
just how to apply them on both new and 
old floor construction. 


JOH-L16—Synthetic Rubber Based Corrosion 
Control Coatings. 12 pp., illus. 

Machinery enamels, damp wall enamels, 
floor coatings, masonry coatings, and paint 
remover are a few of the products high- 
lighted in this booklet for their high re- 
sistance to heat, to checking and crazing, and 
to shock impact and for their color and 
gloss retention. 
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full technical literature. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
} JOH-L1 Hot Water Tank 
[] JOH-L2 Corner Protector 

JOH-L3 Mortar Tool 

JOH-L4 Tile Conduit 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 


[] JOH-L5S Patching Cement 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 32 
and 33 on which you would like manufacturer’s name and address and 
Then send this coupon to the Journat ot 
Hovsine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 

(C0 JOH-L9 Rat Control 

C€ JOH-L10 Radiant Heating Panels 
C1 JOH-LI1 Sliding Doors 


-] JOH-L12 Prefabricated Housing 


C) JOH L13 Aeritier for Concrete 








( JOH-L6 Faucet Seating Tool C) JOH-L14 Aluminum Paints 
[] JOH-L7 Masonry Sealer Paint C1) JOH-LIS Mastic Underlayments 
JOH-L& Carpet Cleaner [] JOH-L16 Corrosion Control 
SEND TO: 
Nami 
ADDRESS 
dinal scorings on the flattened sides. vides a rough edged bevel when 


When tapped with a hammer along 
these scorings, they split apart and 
form two “U” titles. The drawing 
above shows a cross section of one 
such tile. Scoring around the circum- 
ference at one end of each tile pro- 
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PATCHING CEMENT—JOH-L5 





“No more waiting for weekends or 
holidays” to make repairs in concrete 
floors because, runs the claim, Por- 
Rok Quick Setting Cement is ready to 
take the heaviest load within an hour 
after it is applied. Chuck holes or 
breaks in concrete can be mended easi- 
ly and quickly, according to the manu- 
facturer, simply by: cleaning out the 
hole or break, mixing the cement with 
water, and pouring it into the opening. 
Compound is said to be self bonding, 
nonshrinking, and to require no trowel- 
ling. Patches made with the cement 
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chipped off, so that the mortar will 
bond into channels in the tile sec- 
tions. Joints made in this way are 
claimed to be strong and tight and 
can be sealed with asphalt waterproof- 
ing mastic. 


New Maintenance Products 


are ready for light loads in 15 minutes, 
normal trucking in half an hour, and 
anything at all in an hour. 


TOOL FOR FAUCET SEATS—JOH-L6 





Difficulties and expense of getting 
and installing matching replacement 
seats for faucets are reportedly elimi 
nated by a new type cutter made for 
use with the Bibb Seat Reforming Tool. 
Reseating jobs can be done with this 
tool and cutter in three minutes, ac- 
cording to the claim, as opposed to 
the estimated 28 minutes it takes to 


locate and install a new replacement 
seat. Furthermore, the manufacturer 
says that the new cutter is so precise 
it can reform the same removable seat 
three to four times. Each time the seat 
is reformed it is widened, increasing 
the surface contact with the washer, 
which—so runs the claim—doubles 
and triples the life of the washer and 
reduces wear on the spindle threads, 
hence, prolongs the life of the faucet 
itself. Large inventories of many dif- 
ferent types and sizes of replacement 
seats are rendered unnecessary with 
this tool, it is said. 


MASONRY SEALER PAINT—JOH-L7 

Guaranteed to give water resistance 
when used on either inside or outside 
walls, Akona is a sealer paint for all 
porous masonry. Applied to inside 
walls, it is said to have rendered 
formerly dripping basement walls com 
pletely and lastingly dry. Claimed to be 
equally effective in keeping houses dry 
when applied to outside walls. Recom- 
mended usage is two coats. The paint 
cannot be used on tile or over white- 
wash or oil paint and cannot be 
sprayed. It comes as a powder to be 
mixed with water and applied with 
a stiff bristle brush. Available in white, 
grey, and ten colors. 


CARPET CLEANER—JOH-L8 








Rugs and carpets can be cleaned on 
the floor with the Whirlwind Rug and 
Carpet Conditioner. Machine not only 
shampoos carpets but conditions them 
and raises the pile so that they reported- 
ly feel like new. Easy to run, the high 
powered machine is said to “get at the 
root” of rug or carpet cleaning prob- 
lems. System uses four-part treatment: 
first, surface dirt is removed with a 
vacuum cleaner; then, a high speed 
brush combs the pile and raises it; 
next, a rotary scrubbing brush and 
cleaning solution are used to get out 
deeply imbedded dirt; finally, the con- 
ditioner straightens the pile again us- 
ing a wet brush and slower speed. 
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BERNARD E. LOSHBOUGH 

left for India on December 29 on a 90-day 
assignment under the “Point Four” program 
of technical cooperation to countries through 
out the world. He will advise with the Indian 
government on problems of housing and 
community development, working through 
the United States embassy and under Am 
bassador Chester Bowles. Mr. Loshbough will 
study the resettlement and housing prob 
lems of the millions of refugees on the India 
Pakistan border. 

While in India, Mr. Loshbough’s position 
with the National Security Resources Board 
in Washington as director of housing and 
community facilities will be handled part 
time by William V. Reed, vice-president of 
the Ibec Housing Corporation of New York 
City. Mr. Reed will be “on loan” to NSRB 
on a two-day-a-week basis. 

Stanley Baruch is also being added to 
the NSRB staff under Mr. Loshbough—in a 
full time capacity. He was formerly with 
the Connecticut State Housing Authority and 
the National Capital Housing Authority (see 
April 1951 Journat, page 141). 


WILLIAM CHARNEY VLADECK 
has been elected president of the Citizens 
Housing and Planning Council of New York. 
He was formerly chief of planning of the 
New York City Housing Authority and is 
now in private architectural practice. 


DAVID VEGA-CHRISTIE 

has been named chief of the social and 
economic department of the new Inter-Ameri 
can Housing Center in Bogota, Colombia 
(see September 1951 JournaL, page 313). He 
was formerly housing and planning specialist 
in the division of housing and planning of 
the Pan American Union in Washington. 


JACK MELTZER 

has been named by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency as a field representative of 
its division of slum clearance and urban re- 
development, stationed in Chicago. He was 
formerly on the staff of Chicago's Housing 
and Redevelopment Coordinator and with the 
city plan commission. 


LLOYD MASHBURN, 

one of the commissioners of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Los Angeles, has 
been appointed chief of the division of law 
enforcement for the state department of in- 
dustrial relations. Mr. Mashburn is secretary- 
treasurer of the Los Angeles building and 
construction trades council and holds numer- 
ous other offices in building trades groups. 


MRS. CYNTHIA HANNUM 

has recently been named a member of the 
city planning commission of Portland, Oregon. 
Mrs. Hannum went to Portland in 1947 from 
Washington, D. C. She has held NAHO 
membership for 16 years. 


MRS. JOHNNY T. SMITH 

was appointed assistant executive director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of Galves 
ton as of December 1, 1951. Formerly she had 
been general housing manager. She has been 
with the authority since its creation in 1940. 
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E-LAN-O 


Precision 


you money on 





Made 


These and hundreds of other repair parts are 
made in our own plant from finest quality materials 
to your exact specifications or sample. 

E-LAN-O, “The Housing Baby,” is geared to the 
needs of HOUSING. Use our service. Just write 
or send samples. Let us prove how we can save 
’ ' “GUARANTEED QUALITY 
REPLACEMENT PARTS.” 


E-LAN-O corporATION - XENIA, OHIO 


Stems 
For All Makes Faucets and Valves 

















POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A62—HOUSING MANAGEMENT, DEVEL- 
OPMENT—NINTH NAVAL DISTRICT 

The district public works officer, Great 
Lakes Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, 
Illinois, is receiving applications for the po 
sition of housing manager, Ninth Naval 
District. The district comprises 13 middle 
western states. 

Duties include general supervision over the 
management of existing navy housing facil 
ties, comprising more than 3000 existing units 
plus some 1500 proposed new units; work on 
new housing projects Now in various stages 
of development. Responsibilities will include 
keeping informed as to housing conditions in 
the district and initiating new projects or 
taking action to improve housing. Civil en 
gineering or architectural background desired. 

Salary $5940 to start; $6940 top of grade. 

Apply to housing branch, property adminis 
tration division, Ninth Naval District, District 
Public Works Office, Building 1-A, Great 
Lakes Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, 
Illinois. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W51, Male, 35—RESIDENT ENGINEER, 
HOUSING PROJECT 
Currently employed as resident engineer for 
architects completing construction of low-rent 


project; responsible for inspecting mechanical, 
electrical, construction, and architectural work: 
correspondence and filling out PHA forms. 
Previously, for five years, served as general 
superintendent of construction on various 
projects, including buying and payroll work. 
In the army supervised building of supply 
houses, huts, and runways. Received diploma 
from A.F.L. trade school, specializing in 
blueprint reading and estimating. 


W52, Male—PRINCIPAL PLANNER 

City planner is seeking position in _re- 
development or city planning at level of 
principal planner or agency director. Back- 
ground: five years related work, two of which 
were with top planning and administrative 
responsibilities. Education: master’s degree in 
city and regional planning, M.1.T. Present 
position: supervisor of redevelopment in cit 
of 300,000 population. 


W53, MALE—HOUSING MANAGEMENT, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

Nearly seven years with large eastern au- 
thority. Currently and for over two years 
employed as housing manager, following three 
years as assistant manager. Handled very large 
developments. Served several years on staff of 


1 community centers. Education: 


city -sponsorec 
B. S. and one and one-half year’s work in 


public administration towards PhD. 
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DEMPSTER-DUMPSTER RUBBISH COLLECTION 


What It Is-Why Housing Authorities Prefer This New System 


Housing Authorities at Nashville, Knoxville, Baltimore—to name a few 
—are spotting big Dempster-Dumpster Containers at convenient points 
in apartment and housing areas for more efficient and sanitary col- 
lection of trash and rubbish. These containers are eliminating unsani- 
tary trash cans, crates, boxes, rats, scattered trash, open trucks, and 
with it making almost unbelievable savings. 


Here is a brief explanation of this 
revolutionary method of bulk rubbish 
collection: 


Operated By One Man 


The Dempster-Dumpster System is, 
simply stated, one or more truck-mount- 
ed Dempster-Dumpsters, each with only 
one man, the driver, servicing any re- 
quired number of detachable Dempster- 
Dumpster Containers, ranging in size 
up to 12 cu. yds. The Dempster-Dumps- 
ter makes scheduled calls and picks up 
each pre-loaded container, hauls it to 
disposal area where contents are dumped 
automatically, then returns it to replace 
another pre-loaded container. This single 
truck-mounted Dempster-Dumpster serv- 
ices any number of containers, one after 
another. 

The cleanliness of the Dempster- 
Dumpster System is due to the complete- 
ly closed steel containers. Trash and 
refuse cannot be scattered over streets 
and alleys by winds or scavengers. 
Dempster-Dumpster Containers are fire- 
proof and rat-proof. 


“Best System Yet Devised”’ 


Here’s what housing authorities have 


to say about the Dempster-Dumpster 
System: 

“The Dempster-Dumpster System has 
fullfilled our requirements better than 
any other method of trash collection.” 


“We have had no trouble with rats 
since installing Dempster-Dumpster Con 
tainers.” 


“Our grounds costs are lower—fewe 


men are required.” 


“The Dempster-Dumpster System of 
garbage disposal has been so satisfactory 
in handling our garbage problem that it 
is our purpose to equip our new projects 
with Dempster-Dumpster Containers.” 


“We highly recommend the Dempster 
Dumpster System of trash disposal for 
housing projects!” 


The pay-load capacity of the larger 
Dempster-Dumpster Containers is equal 
to or greater than conventional truck 
bodies. It is important to remember that 
containers are available in many different 
designs of every desired size. For in- 
stance, where moist or wet rubbish is 
a problem, a Dempster-Dumpster Con- 
tainer is built to take care of it. And 
bear in mind, regardless of the different 
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DUMPING POSITION of this 10 cu. yd. Apartment Type Dempster-Dumpster Container is shown 


above. 


Its payload capacity is greater than the average conventional truck body. 


Container is 


placed in dumping position hydraulically and drop bottom section of container is lowered for 


. all under complete control of driver in the cab. 
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PICK UP AND HAULING OPERATIONS are 
shown in the two vhotos above. Driver backs 
Dempster-Dumpster up to Dempster-Dumpster 
Container, which has been pre-loaded by user, 
slips lifting chains onto lugs at each end of 
container, then, by hydraulic controls in the cab, 
lifts container into carrying position and drives 
to disposal area 

designs or sizes of the containers you 
use at various points, one truck-mounted 


Dempster-Dumpster can service them all. 
The Dempster-Dumpster System trip- 
les man-hour efficiency .. . reduces truck 
investment, gas, oil, maintenance costs 
improves “housekeeping” methods 
. reduces fire hazards . . . provides 
an easier, quicker, safer and more ef- 
fective manner of handling bulk trash 
and refuse. 


Upon request Dempster Brothers’ en- 
gineers will be glad to prepgre, at no 
cost to you, a complete report for your 
particular rubbish collection require- 
ments to determine the extent to which 
the Dempster-Dumpster System would 
justify its purchase and just what equip- 
ment would be required for efficient 
bulk rubbish collection. A product of 


Dempster Brothers, Inc. 
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DEMPSTER BROTHERS 


512 Shea Bidg. 
Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
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TUNNISON homes inc. COMPLETE 


GUNNISON HOMES 


oe are delivered to your 
; building site complete. 
° ; “ They can be under roof 
* 4 ° 
in one day—reducing 


skilled labor to an ab- 
solute minimum. 





Low maintenance and high quality are the 
prime considerations in GUNNISON Multiple HIGH QUALITY 
Dwelling Units. Fis SN et nen ec 
An average sized GUNNISON HOME NRE duced into GUNNISON 
can be under roof in one day .. . reducing HOMES. 
skilled labor to an absolute minimum .. . 
with no sacrifice of Quality. 
All GUNNISON HOMES include 
beautiful interior wood-paneled Mellow- 
Tone wall finish that needs no paper 
or paint . . . only damp cloth cleaning. 


For additional information, write GUNNISON 
Homes, Inc., Dept. JH-5, New Albany, Indiana. 


Catalina’, *‘Coronado”’ 
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Sunnison Homes, Inc. NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 





